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PROFITABLE BEET SUGAR MAKING IN NEBRASKA 


The sugar-making season has now begun at the Oxnard fac- 
tories at Grand Island and Norfolk, Neb. These two factories 
will probably work up 75,000 tons of beets. The harvest thus 
far is running from 10 to 15 tons per acre, the latter being the 
result of good cultivation. Up to the present date, everything 
indicates that the quality of the beets will be above the aver- 
age. Last year, the beets proved to be quite poor in quality, 
owing to heavy rains in the fall, which started the beets toa 
second growth, and then before they could reripen, a killing 
frost occurred. So far this season, this trouble has not oc- 
curred, and the 2000 farmers who are growing beets for these 
factories expect excellent results. Nearly twice as many farm- 
ers have grown the crop this year as was the case formerly, as 
they have learned how to raise the beets. The seed was planted 
from the last of April up to the first of June, being drilled in 
rows about 18 inches apart, and the plants are thinned out to 7 
inches apart. The thinning is done largely by children, and 
the rest of the cultivation by horse power with improved 
implements. 

As the crop comes to maturity, samples are taken to the 
factory for analysis, and as soon as it was ascertained that a 
sufficient quantity of beets were ripe to keep the factory going, 
it was started up, and will be operated constantly until the last 
beet has passed through. It is exceedingly important that the 
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MAP OF EASTERN NEBRASKA 


Showing location of the two beet sugar factories at Norfolk and Grand 
Island, and principal points at which beets are grown for shipment. (From 
Bulletin 44, Nebraska experiment station at Lincoln.) 


factory should have a long run, for after the campaign is over, 
it has to close down until the next crop comes in, which makes 
the ‘‘dead season’’ a very expensive one. The bulk of the 
harvest began this week, but many early fields have already 
been shipped to the factory. 

The beets increase in tonnage mostly in September and 
the fore part of October in ordinary seasons, so that harvest- 
ing is delayed as long as possible without danger from frost or 
rain. The harvesting is done with a two-horse puller, which 
loosens the beets, but leaves them in the ground. After this, 
the beets are pulled by hand and topped with acorn knife at 
the base of the bottom leaf. The harvester with the topping 
arrangement is not considered practical in its working, and the 
topping part has been discarded, though it is hoped that some 
practical machine to do all this work by one operation will 
yet be perfected. 

When beets arrive at the factory, an average 50 lbs is taken 
from each load, these being thoroughly washed and examined 
to see if properly topped, then weighed again, the loss deter- 
mining the tare. Samples from these beets are also analyzed 
in the laboratory, to test their per cent of sugar. The growers 
have a tare man and chemist of their own to see that no errors 
are made. Beets containing less than 12 per cent of sugar or 
of a purity under 80 per cent, are not accepted, or are taken at 
a discount. Beets are shipped to the factory as fast as har- 
vested, untii the factory has received all it can handle for the 
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time being, and has filled its own silos. Then, farmers are 
obliged to put them in silos at the farm, to be held until the 
factory can take them. From five to seven silos are con. 
structed per acre, each of not less than two tons Capacity, 
These silos consist simply of putting the topped beets in piles 
four feet wide and not over three feet high, of any convenient 
length, then covering thoroughly with six inches of dirt. Care 
is taken to have the beets free of straw, leaves or other stuff that 
might rot, also to leave a wide-open hole a foot in diameter on 
top of the pile every five feet, at least twoto a pile for venti. 
lation. As the weather grows colder, say two weeks after 
harvesting, five to six inches of loose straw are placed on top of 
the earth and two inches of dirt on top of it, leaving the venti- 
lating holes uncovered. In ordinary seasons, this covering will 
keep the beets from freezing, but should an exceptionally cold 
snap occur before they are shipped to the factory, it may be 
necessary td cover the piles with some long, coarse manure, 
As soon as the covering of the silo freezes two inches deep, the 
ventilating holes are covered with dirt and kept covered. 
Nebraska experience during the past six years has arrived 
at the conclusion that seven tons of beets per acre pay for all 
the work on the field, at 30e per hour per team and 74+ to lie 
per hour for hand labor, also for seed, rent of* land, machinery 
and freight. All of the yield above this tonnage should be 
clear profit, after paying a fair price for all the work bestowed 
on the crop. The average yield this year will probably be 10 
to 12 tons per acre, but some experienced growers on richly 


-manured bottom land will have from 18 to 25 tons per acre, 


and even more. Growers of beets for these factories are more 
or less scattered over the state, and much of the crop has to be 
hauled by rail. The freight 1s 30c per ton for distances of 25 
miles or less, 50e for 25 to 45 miles, and 80¢ for 45 to 100 miles, 
the rate being a little higher on another railroad, which ex- 
acts an additional charge of $2 per car for switching. The cars 
are loaded to their visible capacity. 

The range of prices paid for beets delivered at the factory 
from 1890 to 1895 was as follows: Lowest price $4 per ton, for 
beets containing 12 per cent sugar, with purity co-efficient of 
80. The price was then graded up to $7 for beets containing 
20 per cent sugar and a purity co-efficient of 80. It was after- 

yards found to be more satisfactory to have an average price 
for all beets above 12 per cent sugar with 80 purity, and this 
was placed at $5 per ton, which is the price this fall. If the 
beets run below 12 per cent sugar of 80 purity, they are ac- 
cepted at one-half price. The ’94 crop in many cases was ru- 
ined by the unprecedented drouth, but what beets were made 
yielded an average of 216 lbs of refined sugar to the ton, com- 
pared to 176 lbs the year before. Last season, on the other 
hand, late rains and a warm fall started a second growth that 
increased size and weight at expense of sugar, which averaged 
only 150 lbs refined to the ton. At 20u lbs refined sugar to the 
ton of beets this season, 1896 will thus compare with previous 
years since the factories began operations: 
THE RECORD OF THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY IN NEBRASKA. 
Tons of beets worked Granulated sugar produced Ibs No of growers 
Year GI Norfolk Total Gi Norfolk Total GI Norfolk Tot 
1890, 4414 — —— _ 736,400 ane — Ft — 
10,868 8,179 7 1,415,800 1,318,700 2,734,500 48 204 6 
13,055 2,110,100 1,693,400 > é 240 «490 7 
11,150 3 5 1,835,900 : 135 181 3 
.* drouth 25,63 : — 534 534 
317 
000 


24.343 © 3LLIS 2 2,983,400  5,395.! 37 619 698 1 
eet 15,000,000 — — 2 


* General drouth made tonnage so small in 1894 that the beets belonging to the 
Grand Island factory district were worked up at the Norfolk factory. 

What the farmer gets out of it is shown by Pettinger 
Brothers’ statement that we shall soon print. Last year, they 
sold an average of 15 tons per acre of dressed beets net weight 
from 40 acres! This crop netted them $1682, or $42 per acre 
for team work on it, use of land and profit. It is safe to say 
that $12 per acre would fully cover these items, leaving $30 
per acre absolute net profit. Here are the figures to prove it: 

RECORD OF A CROP THAT PAID $30 PER ACRE NET PROFIT. 
BXPENSES PROCEEDS 
Seed £107.00 577% tons at #5, #2kK8K.32 
Hand work at #13 per acre, 430.00 4645 tons at 2.50, 115.83 
Topping beets at $3 per acre, 120.00 Siloed, 77.4 
Freight at 0c per ton, 538.40 Total, 3081.50 
Extra hand labor, 154.00 Less expense, 1399.40 


Total, — 
Balance for team work, use of land and net profit, 1682.10 


12 
30 
16 





Russian Beet Sugar.—Last year’s area under beets, approx- 
imately 850, 000 acres, an increase of 31-2 per cent over the pre- 
vious year, yielded something like 6,000,000 tons beets, and the 
sugar from the campaign of ’95-6 is estimated at 717,000 tons, or 
19 per cent over the previous year. Germany’s sugar produc- 
tion continues to increase, and the same is true of France. 
The beet sugar industry grows wherever it gets a foothold. 















POINTS CONCERNING GRASS CULTURE 


WILL G. SPENDLOVE 


In mixed husbandry, meadow lands are seldom continued 
more than three or four years without a change. Pastures fre- 
quently remain undisturbed much longer. In either case, if 
the field becomes filled with weeds or worthless grass, it is 
time for rotation. All land with an impervious subsoil may 
be greatly benefited for grass by thorough drainage, The grass 
will start earlier in the spring, grow later in the fall and be of 
much better quality. Where the ground is sloping and the 
subsoil porous, draining is not necessary. On water-soaked 
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sheep, which will eat out the heart or crown, often causing 
complete destruction of the young plant. Cattle should not be 
turned in until there is enough grass to furnish almost a full 
ration, or until the ground is firm enough to prevent injury to 
the sod. On the other hand, the grass must not be allowed to 
become too old, for when it begins to harden, stock will refuse 
to eat it and will nibble at the tender bunches. If tufts of old 
grass appear in the pasture, it is advisable to mow them off, so 
that the tender shoots will come on. Those fields containing 
much early, strong-growing grass, particularly orchard grass, 
should be pastured before the finer and later varieties. It is 
sometimes diflicult to determine just when to take stock off 




















THE CRANBERRY HARVEST ON THE MEADOWS OF BURLINGTON CO, NEW JERSEY 


From photographs of Mr Joseph J. White’s plant tion, one of the’ best managed in the state. The large building represents a fruit house 
where the cranberries are stored, cured and packed for market. Harvesting of this crop was about completed with the close of last week in the 
commercial bogs of New England, New Jersey and Wisconsin, and this week will see the pick finished in the small cranberry meadows scatter- 
ed over the country. Our very exhaustive report last week, the only one made upon this important crop, revealed a serious shortage. 
It is too early to expect much activity in the demand for cranberries, hence the fact that the market is at present quiet is no criterion of 
what may be developed Jater in the season. Some of the fruit appearing is too green, and sells indifferently because it is not well colored. 
Growers who sell only the best class of berries, refuse to accept the low figures quoted for small light-colored fruit. The tendency among well- 
established cranberry growers who have followed the business for years, seems to be to devote their energies and attention to their present acre- 
age rather than increase the area. This is especially true on Cape Cod, where there is a relatively small acreage of new bogs which will come 
into bearing in one and two years. <A few of our correspondents, however, report quite a number of new bogs not yet in bearing, this being 
particularly true of Jarsey. Some townships in Burlington county show an addition to the area now in bearing of 25 % or more, which will 
yield fruit another season. Wisconsin formerly yielded large crops, but losses through fires and frost have restricted this special industry to 
the Berlin district mainly. There is a small area in this crop on the Columbia river, Washington and Oregon 


pastures, rushes and sedges grow luxuriantly, crowding out the 
more nutritious and valuable grass plants. 

The kind of grass seed to be sown for meadows and pas- 
tures must depend largely upon the soil, climate, drainage, 
stock to be pastured, etc. Milk cows require a different pas- 
ture from sheep or horses. Their manner of feeding varies 
widely. Sheep graze very closely, while cattle must have a 
considerable length of grass to secure a good supply. These 
things must be kept in mind when selecting varieties for seed- 
Ing. No precise rule can be set down. 

Be careful not to turn onto the pasture in spring before 
the grass has a good start. This rule applies particularly to 


pastures in the fall. The time will depend largely upon the 
length of the growing season. In northern latitudes growth 
ceases early, and as soon as this occurs, stock should be removed, 
in order that the pasture be in good condition for an early 
start the following spring. Further south, growth continues 
almost all winter, so that stock can be kept on grass the great- 
er part of the year. 

In most places, a drouth occurs during the summer and 
fall, making some kind of supplementary feed necessary to 
supply the deficiency of pasture. Some varieties of sweet corn 
combine earliness and a large supply of fodder, making them 
better for supplementary feeds than corn, especially for milk 
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cows. Hungarian and millet are good. If sown on rich 
ground, they yield as high as three to six tons peracre. They 
grow rapidly and are frequently ready to cut two months from 
time of seeding. Beets and prickly comfrey are also recom- 
mended as fodder plants, as are also oats and cowpeas. Pas- 
tures may usually be relieved by turning cattle on the stubble 
after harvest. 

There have been but few grasses added to the standard list 
for pastures and meadows. Timothy, blue grass, orchard grass, 
redtop and the several clovers, variously combined, seem to 
answer well. Timothy hay seems to sell best in most markets, 
and when meadows are well managed is satisfactory. On low, 
wet ground, redtop is grown and is commonly used in pasture 
mixtures. Every farmer must study carefully the nature of his 
land ani his climate, and then adopt grasses suited to his sur- 
roundings. Some grow best on clay land, some on low, some 
on dry, etc. For pastures, blue grass, redtop, timothy, mead- 
ow fescue and perennial rye grass will give a succession as to 
earliness of growth and flowering. For some localities, a good 
blue grass pasture cannot be excelled. The following mixture 
is desirable when an immediate pasture is wanted: Blue grass 
8 lb, orchard grass 4 1b, timothy 4 lb, red clover 61b. This is 
for one acre. For permanent pasture, the following amounts 
are recommended for three acres: Red clover 10 lb, alsike clo- 
ver 5 lb, orchard grass 1 bu, blue grass 1 bu, perennial rye grass 
1 bu, timothy 1-2 bu, Rhode Island bent grass 1-2 bu, redtop 1 
bu. A common mixture for meadows per acre is, redtop 1 bu, 
timothy 1-2 bu, red clover 4 Ib. 





SAVING SEED CORN 


GEO. T. PETTIT, KANSAS 


The selection of good seed corn for next season’s planting 
is one of the most important things to be done this fall. While 
it is necessary in northern Jatitudes to select from the stand- 
ing corn early in the fall, this will hardly pay over much of the 
great central corn belt, where seed selected at husking and 
properly cared for, gives entire satisfaction. Fire drying is 
better than sun drying only where the latter fails to dry the 
corn properly before it is subjected to a temperature close to 
the freezing point. Having the corn clean and dry, the object 
must be to keep it in this condition until it enters the moist 
soil at planting. If mice can be excluded, it may be stored in 
barn or granary; but in no case should it be piled upon, or 
over, bins of recently threshed grain, as the vapor arising there- 
from has been known to seriously impair the vitality. 

In the absence of facilities for storing in the ear, the corn 
may be tipped and shelled, and taken to the house. The qual- 
ity is of too much importance to run any risk of having it 
damaged. I discard the tip kernels, not so much on account 
of inferiority, as their size. A dropping plate adapted to aver- 
age kernels will often take double the number of very small 
ones, and without regularity in dropping, it is impossible to se- 
cure a good stand. 

When saving seed in a small way for home use, a rather 
deep, narrow box holding a haif-bushel or more, with iron 
hooks attached, by which it can be 
suspended outside of wagon bed 
on the side next the husker, the 
hooks catching over top edge of 
bed, is very convenient. In husk- 
ing, either from shock or standing 
stalk, the best ears can be tossed 
into it without extra steps or loss 
of time. It can be lifted off, emp- 
tied and replaced in a moment, 
L while with a box attached with 
bolts or screws, the ears must be picked out with the hand. It 
is well to select much more than needed, then reselect before 
shelling. 

In selecting seed, care should be taken to obtain ears typic- 
al of the variety in hand. If it is desired to change its char- 
acter in some point, select with that end in view, at the same 
time maintaining a high standard in other desirable points. 
The character of the stalk should be taken into account; a 
thick-set stalk of medium hight is desirable in most cases. In 
sections where a large cob will dry out, it is not objectionable 
so long as we can maintain the length of ear and depth of 
grain. Small cob is necessary where seasons are short, but 
more corn is required to cover the large cob. <A careful study 
of a scale of points, and some experimental work in the way 
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of judging various samples ‘‘by the card,’’ will quicken the 
perceptions of almost anyone in reference to corn, though its 
chief value is in judging exhibits at fairs, etc. The scale used 
by the late Orange Judd is as follows: 

Perfection 
A—Shape of ear, 10 points 
B—Purity or trueness to type, 10 ¢ 
C—Filling out at both ends, 15 
D—Kipeness (indicating earliness), 10 
E—Perfection and uniformity of kernels, 15 
F—Length of ear (for kind and locality), 5 
G—Cireumference of ear (for kind and locality), 
H—Small spaces between rows, 
J—Depth and shape of kernels, 1! 
K—Per cent of grain and cob, 1 


sé 


Total, 100 points 





The Dairy Tests at the Bay State fair were of single cows 
under similar conditions, and were conducted by experts. The 
milk of each cow was tested for its per cent of fat by the Bab. 
cock method. It was then separated and the cream churned 
into butter in the working creamery operated by Moseley & 
Stoddard Co at the fair. The result was that the Babcock test 
called for 19.71 lbs of butter, while the actual churning yield- 
ed 19.39 lbs, showing the Babcock method to be practically ex. 
act and reliable. The table below shows the facts in detail 
and also brings out the wide variation in amount of butter 
yielded by the different cows: 


Pounds of -—Babcock test-—. Butter Babcock 

Kind milk in Butter Butter actually test in Churned 
of cow 24 hours fat, % required churned excess in excess 
Guernsey 41.59 2.49 2.25 24 

Grade 41.59 1.89 1.87 202 

Grade 33.69 1.53 1.62 

Grade 37.84 2.31 

Grade 26.5 1.50 

Grade 28.72 1.56 

Holstein 35.41 1.41 

Jersey 23.28 88 

Grade 26.84 1.43 
Jersey 18, 69 
Holstein 41.75 1.06 
Holstein 37.97 1.25 
Holstein 40.13 1.56 
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To Start With Angora Goats.—If you only want to experi- 
ment, take grades; but as a permanent investment, and ona 
smal] place, if you can afford it, always buy the thoroughbreds; 
only where large numbers are required, or where capital is limit- 
ed, should grade goats be selected. But no matter what you buy, 
be careful that you get your money’s worth. The name ‘‘pure 
blood’’ or ‘‘thoroughbred’’ is often only used tc poke oft defi- 
cient animals on an unsuspecting buyer, and remember partic- 
ularly, that no animal with bare throat or chest or belly will 
breed true to the standard type; all that long, coarse hair or 
mane on the back, between the horns and tail, and along the 
rear part of the thighs, depreciates the value of your mohair. 
The coarse hair is very easily introduced in a flock, but ex- 
ceedingly difticult to get rid of. It 1s a good deal quicker job 
to breed up a smooth-coated common goat to the standard An- 
gora type, than to breed out the coarse hair of full-fleeced 
goats. It will stick to their get like their own shadow. If you 
are compelled to make your start with common goats, by all 
means take the smooth-coated, short-haired kind. 


Hardiness of Japanese Walnut.—Referring to this promising 
new nut (Juglans Sieboldi) described in our issue of Sept 5, it 
seems that a few of the trees were distributed in 1890 by Mr 
Burbank for test. We have received some splendid nuts from 
the two trees of this stock at Indiana experiment station at 
La Fayette. The nuts are of large size and weight, meat of good 
size, quite free in shell, and apparently of fine quality, if we 
may judge from the green fruit. The trees are bearing a lib- 
eral crop this season, their first crop. Prof Troop adds: ‘‘While 
the tips of the young branches have been killed back when the 
mercury went down below 20 degrees below zero, they have 
made a good growth and are now five to six inches in diame- 
ter, and about 15 ft high. With a little protection from cold 
winds, I am sure this Japanese walnut can be grown anywhere 
where the mercury does not go below 20 degrees.’’ It is cer- 
tainly a promising nut. 


| Begin Picking winter apples Sept 20 to 25 and usually 
store for several weeks in piles under the trees or in 
bins on north side of buildings. Have no temporary 
storage room but would like one open to the north. I 
pick into half-bushel baskets, making two grades at picking, 
and re-sorting later, at the time we put into barrels, when the 
barrels are headed up.—[N. S. Platt, Conn State Pomologist. 
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Supply, Demand and Prices. _~ 


Some of our este emed subscribers 
that we do not allow sufficiently for the in- 
fluence of currency expansion upon prices. 
A few of them write that they favor free silver 
because it would advance prices (as measured 
in silver), and they do not believe prices of 
produce will ever advance until silver is re- 
monetized. Now we believe silver should be 
restored to its full position as a money metal, 
but so far have found no evidence to con- 
vince dispassionate judgment that the Unit- 
ed States alone can accomplish this inde- 
pendent of other nations, any more than this 
government alone can fix the price of wheat, 
which last has been more stable in value 
than silver. 

Without denying at all the benefits of inter- 
national or true bimetalism, we still maintain 
that supply and demand are the basic factors of 
values. Telling proof of this is afforded by the 
present situation of cotton. This crop touch- 
ed its lowest point in March ’9%, when mid- 
dling upland cotton sold at New York city for 
5hc per lb. To-day the same grade commands 
8c in the same market. Why this advance 
of over 50 % within 18 months? Not because of 
currency expansion, for owing to peculiar and 
unprecedented conditions the volume of money 
has been contracting quite steadily during 
the past three years, though up to 1892 it had 
been as steadily expanding. Nor is the ad- 
vance in cotton due to any general boom in 
business or to an easy money market en- 
couraging speculation, for commerce was 
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seldom more depressed or money tighter than 
during the past three months. Even the con- 
sumptive demand for cotton has not material- 
ly increased over 18 months ago. 

What is it, then, that has pushed up cotton 
prices over 50 per cent? The real reason is 
this: Reduced supply. When prices were 
around 5}c, the world’s visible supply was 
nearly 5,000,000 bales. Now the world’s 
visible stocks are only 1,850,000 bales. The 
precise figures show a decline of 61 per cent 
in visible supply contrasted with an advance 
in price of over 50%. Moreover, the United 
States cotton crop of ‘94, which made the rec- 
ord for low prices, was generally placed at 
10,000,000 bales, and the year’s movement 
actually recorded 9,476,000 bales. But last 
year’s crop was estimated at only 7,900,000 
bales, and the twelve months movement was 
6,689,000 bales. On top of this deficiency, the 
1896 crop is admittedly short, probably less 
than 8,000,000 bales, with last week’s storm 
damage to still further reduce the supply. 
As the United States usually furnishes about 
three-fourths of the world’s supply of cotton, 
the world’s market is largely governed by the 
American crop. 

The advance of fully 30 % in wheat at 
Chicago since the middle of August is also 
due to reduced supply. Cash wheat of the 
contract grade touched 53c on Aug 13, and for 
several days past has been around 68@70c. 
Foreign crops are turning out unexpectedly 
short, our American wheat crop is of only 
reasonable dimensions, and both ‘‘visible’’ 
and ‘‘ world’s available’’ stocks of wheat are 
getting down tothe normal dimensions of 
four years ago. 

We are not predicting dollar wheat or ten 
cent cotton. This journal never predicts the 
future—it gives the facts about supply, de- 
mand and prices, leaving the individual to 
judge the future. There are many who ex- 
pect both wheat and cotton will go consider- 
ably higher. But wedo cite these marked 
advances as more than sustaining our conten- 
tion that supply and demand are the factors 
that overpower all other influences in regulat- 
ing values, though we by no means detract 
from the effect of other influences. Should 
this year’s wheat crop net only 10c more 
per bushel and cotton only 2c per lb more 
than their last crop (and present indications 
are rather above this suggestion),it will mean 


an extra 40 to 50 millions of dollars in the 
wheat growers’ pocket, and twice that sum 
in increased profits to cotton planters. In- 


deed, itis quite possible that growers may 
receive upward of $150,000,000 more for their 
wheat and cotton this year than last. 





Who Wants $25 ? 

We propose to give this sum to the subscrib- 
er who states most accurately the number of 
electoral votes that will be cast for the 
winning national ticket. Each subscriber 
may send in one guess only, and all ballots 
must be mailed before 6 pm, Nov 2. In case 
of a tie, the vote bearing the earliest post- 
mark will win, thus making it fair to all, in 
whatever part of the country they may be lo- 
cated. Of course any one not now a subscriber 
may readily become such. Address your pos- 
tal to Electoral Vote, American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
On the back of it write your full 
name and postofiice address, then add: 
‘IT think will be elected president 
by getting votes out of the 447 votes 
in the electoral college and _ that 
will be chosen vice president by receiving 
—— electoral votes.’ 

a 

Catch on quick to the coming boom in 
geese. Read the article on our second cover 
page. Advertise your stock in our columns 
if you have geese for sale. There is going to 
be a big demand for breeding stock. 

a 

Dr Cutter’s blood test for tuberculosis in 
calves has now been applied to humans by 
Dr Holmes of Denver, with satisfactory re- 
sults. It possesses well-defined advantages 
over tuberculin and is destined to come into 
increased use in spite of determined opposi- 
tion from those who are blindly committed to 
tuberculin. 
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Winter Apples and Freight Rates. 





OcEAN VESSEL Room ScARCE AND HicH—Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF APPLE Crop—THE ADVISABIL- 
iry oF HoLpine Fruit FoR LATER WINTER 
SHIPMENT. 

The distribution of the big apple crop in the 
middle and eastern states promises to be a 
question not only of price but also of trans- 
portation. Rates of rail freight are much as 
they were a year ago, while ocean freights 
average higher. So far as the latter are con- 
cerned, it is now not only a question of pay- 
ing more on apples shipped to Europe, but of 
securing vessel room at all. There has been 
an unusual demand for ocean freight room the 
past six weeks. The southern cotton crop 
ripened early and large numbers of ‘‘tramp’’ 
steamers which ordinarily hover around the 
north Atlantic ports are now engaged in 
carrying cotton from the South Atlantic and 
Gulf to Europe. This results in smaller offer- 
ings of ocean tonnage here in the north for all 
classes of merchandise, and owing to the de- 
mand, freights are higher and freight room 
scarce. While it is early in the season, ocean 
vessels are already severely taxed for space. 
It begins to appear that it will be impossible 
for the usual proportion of the apple crop 
which is ordinarily moved before cold weath- 
er to be moved this season in the same period 
of time. 

Special investigation made by AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST among our advertisers engaged 
in the export trade brings out the opinion that 
it is advisable for farmers and orchardists to 
be prepared to carry their apples, or at least 
a share of them, into the winter. Do not be 
caught with the fruit out of doors when cold 
weather arrives. If this precaution is not 
taken, it will certainly resultin an immense 
quantity of frozen apples and a serious loss for 
owners. 

As shown in our market reports the last 
week or two, unusually large quantities of 
apples have been thrown on the English mar- 
kets thus early in the season, severely testing 
their power of absorption at anything like a 
satisfactory price. With present ocean freights 
not only higher than those of a month ago, 
but still greater advances asked for November 
shipment, it will be well for shippers and 
dealers to determine the advisability of hold- 
ing part of their stock intended for export ac- 
count until later in the season. It is possible 
that in January and February there will be 
less difficulty in getting freight room to Eng- 
land, that country forming the best outlet 
for this season’s surplus. This state of things 
points to the wisdom of a distribution of ship- 
ments throughout the autumn and winter. 
Montreal ocean shipments close in November. 

The present rate of ocean freight from Bos- 
ton to Liverpool is 60@72c per bbl and 72c to 
Glasgow, and the November rate promises to 
be fully as high and perhaps higher. The 
rate last month was 48c to Liverpool, while 
initial shipments in August were as low as 
36c. Ocean freights from New York to Liver- 
pool are 72c per bbl, to Glasgow 84c and to 
London 84c. To these rates 5 % primage must 
be added, which means an increase in the 
total rate of freight of about 12c over recent 
figures. The Warren lne of steamers has 
semi-weekly sailings from the Fitchburg dock 
at Boston and we are informed that the de- 
mand for space will probably more than equal 
the supply during October. Other lines have 
weekly and semi-weekly sailings from Bos- 
ton, N Y and other ports. 

Rail freights from interior points in New 
England, New York, etc, can be secured from 
the local freight agent. In some instances it 
would no doubt be advisable to obtain a through 
bill of lading from shipping station direct to 
the English market for which the apples are 
intended. In this way a more satisfactory 
rate can be secured. If shippers are able to 
offer a large quantity of fruit, say a number 
of thousands of barrels, they may secure still 
greater concessions from the transportation 
companies in the way of special rates. 





Isn’t the new cover on AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST a daisy? What a fine chance it 
affords for another original illustration, or 
group of pictures, on the first cover. 
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WHAT ALL SHOULD KNOW. 


New Liquor Laws. 


The much-talked-about Raines liquor law in 
New York state has been in operation since 
March 23, 1896, and its promoter, Senator 
John Raines, has given out figures to vindicate 
his labors. Under the previous laW there 
were 10,000 licenses in the city of New York, 
producing a net income of $1,656,239 per an- 
num. Under the Raines law the number of 
licenses is reduced to 7310, while the total 
license fees pile up $4,857,918 a year. Never- 
theless, says the senator, the price of beer has 
not increased. One-third of this large reve- 
nue goes to the state treasury,and the balance 
into the treasury of the city. The New York 
city taxpayer cannot complain, he says, for 
the liquor tax offsets the city’s share of the 
regular state tax. 

Meantime it is reported from South Caro- 
lina that the dispensary is a failure, mainly 
because it is not honestly administered. It 
has been in operation three years without 
profit to the state. At best it would have help- 
ed the rural districts by bringing into the 
state treasury half of the money hitherto paid 
into city treasuries by the holders of city li- 
censes. Gov Tillman has been publicly charg- 
ed with having made money out of the dispen- 
saries, and he and other state officers will 
come before a board of investigation. The 
sons of the purchasing agent have cenfessed 
to the receipt of thousands of dollars in the 
shape of rebates from distilleries, and the re- 
port is current that the dispensary books have 

een ‘‘doctored’’ to cover a deficiency of some 

$50,000. But the system has raised the stand- 
ard of the quality of whisky sold, and re- 
duced the price. 

Silver Sentiment in Europe.—Hon Andrew 
D. White of Ithaca, N Y, addressed an 
open letter to Gov Culberson of Texas 
concerning the note from Bismarck in which 
the German statesman was quoted as recom- 
mending independent action on the part of 
the United States in remonetizing silver. Mr 
White asserts in his letter that the passage 
in question was a forgery. He (Mr White) 
was minister to Germany in_ 1879-’81, 
during which time silver was demonetized in 
that country, and says that the ‘‘controlling 
and directing agent’’ in the demonetization 
was Bismarck himself, who refused later to con- 
sider the restoration of silver without the co- 
operation of Great Britain; moreover, that 
the Germans have been seeking a market 
ever since for their surplus silver. As every 
public utterance of Prince Bismarck has been 
found to possess a far-seeing purpose, any 
quiet hint on his part that the United States 
might safely try a certain policy, will bear 
examination. He did his best to exclude from 
Germany our American agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, just home 
from Europe, says that while a majority of the 
British cabinet are bimetalists, the bimet- 
alists of England do not mean business. ‘At 
the same time,’’ he says, ‘‘1 believe that Mr 
McKinley can, if his administration be wise, 
effect an international agreement which will 
remove this vexatious question from our 
politics.’’ 


Features of the Campaign.—The democratic 
(silver) candidate for governor of New York, 
snesseding John Boyd Thacher, is Wilbur F. 
Porter of Watertown. 

The Salt Lake Herald asserts that an 
organization of men interested in silver mines 
has been formed in Utah, under the title of 
the Bryan campaign financial committee, as 
the result of an appeal from Thomas 8S. Merrill, 
secretary of the bimetalic league. Mr Merrill, 
if quoted correctly, told the mine owners that 
unless the silver ticket won, silver would 
drop to 40c per ounce. 

A feature of the meeting which Candidate 
Bryan addressed in Tammany hall, New York 
city, was a song sung by the audience and 
said by Mr Bryan’s enemies to have received 
his approval. It has been called ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Marseillaise,’’ and represents the father 
proudly slaying his family rather than submit 
to the ‘‘slavery’’ of gold. The sorgis full of 
extravagant assertions which might be ignor- 
ed as campaign nonsense if they did not 
arouse sectional feeling and embitter the con- 
troversy. 

Iu part of this edition last week, there was 
a slight errorin the Vermont returns, which 
are now Officially thus stated: Republican 
53,426, democratic 14,855, populist 831, pxrohi- 
bition 755, scattering 55. 

Two English experts on currency questions 
have come over to watch the campaign— 
Moreton Frewen, the bimetalist, and Fromas 


OUR STORY OF THE 


Lloyd, editor-in-chief of London’s_ chief 
financial paper, the Statist. Mr Lloyd says 
that both sides in our controversy exaggerate 
the bad effects of a triumpli by the other, and 
that neither side need worry. Mr Frewen 
wants Bryan elected, because he thinks the 
result would be an international agreement 
forthe restoration of silver. He says the 
triumph of silver would probably bring on a 
panic, but ‘‘not a very disastrous one.’ 

This is an interesting week at Canton. 
Among Maj McKinley's visitors are a dele- 
gation of farmers from northern Missouri and 
500 ex-confederate veterans from the Shenan- 
doah valley. 

Mr Bryan is severely criticised in the east 
for his eulogy of Tammany Hall, an organiza- 
tion which exists for plunder. 

In his letter accepting the populist nomina- 
tion for president Mr bryan declared himself 
able to accept without departing from the 
Chicago platform, and called for a union of 
strength in behalf of silver. 

The anti-Addicks faction of the republican 
party in Delaware is said to have withdrawn 
from the field, in the interests of the national 
ticket, leaving the unsavory J. Edward Ad- 
dicks with the state securely buttoned into his 
trousers pocket. 


Cedar Keys Desolate.—The tornado which 
swept northeasterly from the Guif of Mexico 
destroyed property and lives as far north as 
Washington, D C, but the worst havoc was 
wrought at Cedar Keys, Fla. The principal 
loss of life was caused by a tidal wave, which 
followed the tornado. Scores of sponging 
schooners and other craft were destroyed, 
with the people on board, and many people 
perished in the town. But few houses remain 
standing. The loss of life is estimated at 100. 

At Savannah, Ga, over a million dollars’ 
worth of property was destroyed, and 11 lives 
lost. In Lancaster Cv, Pa, the damage 
reaches about $1,000,000. Lives were lost at 
Brunswick, Ga, Alexandria, Va, Shamokin, 
Pa, and other places. 


Told in Short Paragraphs.—Edison’s tellow 
wizard, Nikola Tesla of New York, is said hy 
the Electrical Review to have produced an 
electric light of wonderful brillianey by 
means of vacuum tubes which are not in 
mechanical contact with the electric source. 
That is to say, Mr Tesla sits between the 
tubes and the exciting coil. and the light 
glows in the tubes without interruption. His 
device produces about 100 millions of electri- 
cal vibrations in a second according to his 
calculations, thereby making an exceedingly 
brilliant light. 

The city of Mobile, Ala, expects to become 
the cheapest coal port in the world, by means 
of a new transportation company which 
promises to bring soft coal from the mines at 
Tuskaloosa and sell 1t at $1.25 per ton. 

President Cleveland refused to pardon a 
man who had embezzled while a postmaster, 
saying: ‘‘The embezzlement of government 
funds by postmasters is so common that I do 
not feel that I ought to interfere with the le- 
nient sentence imposed by the court. I believe 
that any deliberate embezzlement of public 
money by a postmaster is lightly punished by 
one year’s imprisonment.’’ 

The Christian Endeavor societies of the 
United States aud of Scotland will observe 
the second week in November as a season of 
prayer for suffering Armenia. 

Gold bullion to the value of $100,000 arrived 
at Seattle, from the new mines in Alaska. 

Misfortune attended the opening of Iowa’s 
semi-centennial celebration at Burlington. A 
reviewing stand broke down, slightly injur- 
ing Vice-President Stevenson and fatally in- 
juring another man. The exercises of the 
celebration continued a week. 

It will be recalled that Yale seniors occa- 
sioned some excitement last summer by plant- 
ing a slip of ivy from the grave of Gen Rob- 
ert E. Lee, and that somebody pulled the ivy 
up. The young men will now plant another 
slip from Gen Lee’s grave, and by its side an 
ivy from the grave of Theodore Winthrop, 
poet and writer, who was one of the first Yale 
officers to meet death in the Union army. 

According to the annual report of the com- 
missioner of Indian affairs, Mr Browning, 
legislation is needed to restrain the sale of 
liquor on the reservations, but the Indians 
are becoming adepts in handicrafts and edu- 
cation is progressing rapidly. The field ma- 
trons are doing good work. The number of 
pupils enrolled in the schools is 23,352. 

he famous wooden elephant at Coney Is- 
land, N Y, was burned; loss $20,000. 

Chicago will celebrate on Nov 9 the 25th 
anniversary of the great fire, which destroyed 
17,45° ney Seg over an area of 34 miles. 

Spain 1s taking measures to stop the emigra- 
tion of young men anxious to escape the call 
to military service, which in so many cases 


NEWS 


means death by fever in Cuba. Several] 
thousands have gone recently to South Amer. 
ica, France and Algeria, and 18,000 have re. 
deemed themselves from Cuban service by 
paying $400 each to the government. 

The pope has removed Bishop Keane from 
the rectorship of the Roman Catholic univer. 
sity at Washington, presumably because the 
bishop is an ardent American. 

Mt Holyoke college, which lost its main 
building by tire, has received a gift of $40,000 
for its building fund from Dr D. K. Pearsons 
of Chicago. 

The czar and his wife paid a visit to the 
latter’s Grandma Victoria in England, and 
on Monday proceeded to Paris, where they 
were received with French effusiveness, the 
city very nearly turning itself inside out in 
their honor. The spectacle of the czar’s 
armored train and retinue of detectives and 
protectors made the English people nervous, 

Gen Weyler reopened his campaign in Cu- 
ba by trying to drive Gen Maceo out of Pinar 
del Rio, and the result was a great loss of 
life on the Spanish side. Maceo had a new 
dynamite gun with which to welcome Wey- 
ler’s men. 

Forest fires did great damage along the 
Northern Pacific railroad in Minnesota. 

Personal.—William C. Whitney, former sec- 
retary of the navy and a widower with grown- 
up children, was united in marriage at Bar 
Harbor, Me, with Mrs E. §S. Randolph of 
New York city, a wealthy lady of 35. 

James M. Barrie, the Scotch novelist, au- 
thor of The Little Minister, A Window in 
Thrums and other stories, isin the United 
States, with his actress wife. Another Scotch 
author, Rev Jonn Watson of Liverpool (Ian 
Maclaren),: author of Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush, is giving readings from his stories in 
our American cities, with marked success. 

There was a romantic marriage in New 
York city the other day, that of a pretty art- 
ist, Miss Hattie Hashagan, to a big handsome 
Indian named Thunder Cloud who poses as a 
model for the artists of the metropolis. 

The late A. T. Stewart remarked many 
years ago that John Wanamaker, of Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘will be a greater merchant than I 
am.’’ Now Mr Wanamaker has bought the 
great dry goods store of Hilton, Hughes & 
Co in New York which formerly was Stew- 
art’s, and will run itin connection with his 
mammoth store in the city of Brotherly love. 

A remarkable and interesting character pass- 
ed away in Yngland, in the person of Wil- 
liam Morris, poet, artist and socialist, who 
died on Saturday. He was the anthor of sev- 
eral volumes of poems, and owned a small 
printing oftice in which the most artistic book 
printing in the world was done. If he had 
not written and spoken constantly in sup- 
ort of socialist doctrines he might perhaps 
lave been poet laureate in place of Austin. 





“American Highways” is the title of a new 
book about ready for market. It is written 
by Prof Nathaniel S. Shaler, head of the 
Lawrence scientific school of Harvard univer- 
sity. This is a thoroughly practical work 
and will prove valuable in directing into 
effective channels the rising tide of interest 
in American roads. The Lawrence scientific 
school was the first institution in this country 
to include road making in its curriculum; 
and as a member of the Massachusetts highway 
commission, and as the author of various 
articles on the subjects of roads and road 
making, Prof Shaler is well equipped to write 
such a book as this. It will contain a number 
of illustrations and diagrams, and four ap- 
pendixes showing Massachusetts state laws 
on road building, relative valnes of stones, 
contract prices paid for different state roads, 
and a list of important books on highway con- 
struction. Sold by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, price $1.50 postpaid. 


An Excellent Territory for settlement, says 4 
writer in the Journal of Military Service, is 
southeastern Alaska. It has a mild climate, 
arable land and great quantities of fish and 
game. This writer recommends it especially 
to Norwegians and Danes 

The Detective Camera.—The Bank of France 
has a hidden studio in a gallery behind the 
cashier’s desk, so that at a signal from one of 
the bank employees, any suspected customer 
will instantly have his picture taken without 
his knowledge. The camera has become very 
useful in the detection of frauds. A word or 
figure that to the eye seemed completely 
erased, is clearly produced in photographs of 
a document. 


Miss Cutler of Holliston, Mass, gave up 
teaching 11 years ago and has made money at 
gardening. 











Purchasing Power of Silver. 


Had not silver been demonetized by the 
leading commercial nations its price proba- 
bly would not have declined so rapidly, even 
in the face of increased production, but as the 
money use of silver in the United States since 
that time has enormously increased, it cannot 
be claimed that American legislation was re- 
sponsible for any large part of the decline. But 
it is claimed that in silver-standard countries, 
while the price of silver has fallen when 
measured by gold, it has not fallen when 
measured by farm products. It is further 
claimed that an ounce of silver will buy as 
much of wheat or any other product as it 
would 20 years ago and that consequent- 
ly as ourcompetitors in wheat growing are sil- 
yer-standard countries, the price of our wheat 
goes down with silver. This is an ingenious 


idea and is lacking in but one thing—truth. 
The whole argument and all that is based 
upon it falls to the ground when it can be 


shown that the purchasing power of silver as 
measured in wheat or any other commodity 
has declined in India just as rapidly as the 
price of silver has declined when measured in 
gold. No silver .writer or speaker has ever 
given any proof to substantiate his claim and 
the whole thing has been current on mere 
assertion. 
REAL 
Raising a large surplus of wheat as we do 
and that surplus being exported, the price at 
which it is sold practically fixes the price at 
which our own crop is sold. The export 
price may therefore be taken as tairly rep- 


FACTS ABOUT THE CASE IN UNITED STATES. 


resenting the comparative changes in our 
wheat prices during different periods. The 


following table shows the 
silver per ounce as reported by the director 
of the mint and the average export price of 
all wheat shipped abroad, in five-year periods 
from 1868 to 1895. The ten-year period 1851 
to 1860 is taken as a period of normal condi- 
tions with which to make comparisons, that 
being before prices were affected by the war 
demand and both silver and gold then having 
tree minting privilege. A second column is 
added in each case to show the percentage of 
change in price in comparison with the first 
period. The statement is as tollows, all prices 
being in gold: 


average price of 


AVERAGE VALUES OF SILVER AND 
Value of silver 


WHEAT IN U S. 
Export price 
of wheat 


Period Per oz % of ’51-60 Per bu % of 51-60 

1851-60, $1.346 100 £0,901 100 
1.325 98 1.160 129 
1.236 92 1.186 32 
1.139 85 1.194 133 
1.05 78 1.024 114 
956 71 990 110 
690 51 785 87 





It appears from this exhibit, that from 1851 
to 1860 one ounce of silver was equivalent to 
$1.346 in gold and each would exchange for 
89.7 lbs of wheat. The exchange value of one 
ounce of silver and of $1.346 worth of gold 
as measured in pounds of wheat during each 
period is shown by the preceding official 
table to have been as follows: 





LBS OF WHEAT WHICH COULD BE PURCHASED FOR 
Period One ounce of silver #1.346 in gold 
1851-60 89.7 89.7 
1868-72, 64.6 69.7 
1873-77, 62.4 68.0 
1878-82, ord 67.6 
1883-87, 61.6 78.7 
188R-92, 57.9 816 
1893-95 52.7 102.7 


1. Instead of silver being stable and buy- 
ing the same amount of wheat at all times, 
this table proves that silver exchanges for a 
constantly decreasing amount of wheat, show- 
ing that of the two wheat is more stable than 


Silver. The value of an ounce of silver when 
measured by gold has declined from the first 
period to the last by 48 %:; when measured in 


Wheat it has declined by 41 per cent. 


2. Instead of gold appreciating when 
measured by wheat it actually bought less 
Wheat in each period except the last three 
years and would then buy but 15 lbs more 


than in 1851-60. Gold then when measured by 
Wheat is far more stable than silver. 

The course of wheat prices in the years 1893 
to 1895 has been abnormal on account of the 
great Argentina shipments and 
the decreased consumption of our own people 
due to their lack of en ployment and wages. 
If we cl our varison with the last full 
five-vear period ending in 1892, we find that 
the pur hasing power of silver when measur- 
ed by wheat declined between the periods 


increase in 


ose 


com 


1851-60 and 1888-92 by 85 %, while the pur- 
chasing power of gold measured the same 
Way declined only 9 per cent. Moreover, the 
freight rates from the wheat fields to the 


Atlantic coast have fallen, so that the farmer 
gets a larger proportion of the export price 
how than 20 or 30 years ago. Then it took 


ISSUES OF THE DAY 


30 to nearly 50 % of the export price to get the 
grain to New York city by rail; now the aver- 
age is about 10 % by lake and rail. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 


India has no gold coinage. It had unlimit- 
ed coinage of silver until the mint was closed 
in 1893. Tlie rupee is the silver unit of cirecu- 


INDIA. 


lation. An ofticial report published by the 
finance and commerce department of the 
government of India, entitled Prices 
and Wages, and prepared by J. E. O’Con- 


nor, assistant secretary of state for India, 
shows the number of pounds of certain farm 
products which could be purchased with one 
rupee in the various markets of the country 
each year. Selecting the four principal grain 
crops and the four leading cities of the coun- 
try, we find 








NUMBER OF POUNDS WHICH THE RUPEE WOULD 
PURCHASE AT PERIODS 10 YEARS APART. 

- Wheat—— _ —Rice——~ 

Cities 187l ’81 ’9L 92 1871 ’8l '91 ’92 

Lucknow, 4 38 2 2 31 30 24 24 

Cawnpore, 48 41 2 2 4 32 06 & 

Bombay, 20 22 «#19 #217 19 24 23 20 

Calcutta, 32 31 23 22 40 34 27 2 

7-—— Barley ~, Grain, horse feed 

1871 1881 1891 1871 1881 189] 

Lucknow, 64 55 37 - 42 35 

Cawnpore, 52 58 37 _ 4 35 

Bombay, 32 33 29 26 38 27 

Calcutta, _ 60 38 48 38 

This shows clearly that the decline in the 

purchasing power of the silver rupee keeps 


pace with the decline in the value of silver, 
and that even in a silver-standard country 
gold is the actual standard by which the val- 
ue of other produce is measured. Taking 
wheat for comparison and averaging the num- 
ber of pounds which the rupee would purchase 
in 1871 and in 1892 it appears that the purchas- 
ing power of silver has declined when meas- 
ured by wheat 34 per cent. Between 1871 and 
1892 the value of silver when measured by 
gold declined 36 per cent. It follows there- 
fore that evenin India,a silver-standard coun- 
try, gold has remained stable when measured 
by wheat, while silver has been unstable and 
declining. * 
INTERNATIONAL 


BIMETALISM WOULD HELP. 


But, it may be objected,if silver had not been 
demonetized by the leading nations, it would 
not have declined soin price. Quite likely this 
would have been true in a measure, which is 
why we are so urgent for the restoration of in- 
ternational bimetalism. But the fact remains 
that the export price of wheat averaged high- 
er for the 10 years following ’73 than from 
’68-72. It also appears that the average export 
price of wheat for ’93-95 was only 13 % less than 
for ’51-60, while silver declined 49 per 
cent. Since ’68-72, wheat export values show a 
decline of 31 % for the period under re- 
view, compared to 48 % for silver, but it must 
not be forgotten that in 1867 and 1868 we had 
partial crop failures, and besides all prices 
were then still affected by the war inflation. 

The VJ S about doubled its average annual 
wheat crop between these two periods, while 
the U S has produced seven times as much 
silver since ’73 as in the previous 80 years. 
Although our government used for money 
70 times as much silver during the latter 
period as the former; and _ although the 
world’s coinage since ’73 is officially reported 
as having used 2,132 million ounces, or more 
than the world’s total reported production of 


silver in the previous seventy years and all 
but about 10 % of the reported silver 
product since ‘73; yet though the United 


States made its silver dollars as good as gold, 
the fiat of this nation alone was impossible 
to resist the downward tendency of silver. 


ee 


A New 16 to 1 Proposition is suggested by 
a thrifty Ohio farmer, who says he sees 16 of 
the famous Ohio sulky cultivators at work to 
lofany other. Perhaps this is putting it 
pretty strong, but there is no doubt that this 
is one of the most popular machines for culti- 
vating the soil ever placed on the market. Its 
uses are widened by the number of combina- 


tions and changes that can be easily made 
with one machine. We are sure that many 


that have not seen it, will welcome 
the offer of the Ohio Cultivator Co, Bellevue, 
Ohio, to send a free copy of their illustrated 
catalog to anyone who asks them for it, stat- 
ing that they saw this notice in AMERICAN AG- 


farmers 


RICULTURIST. This concern also makes walk- 
ing cultivators of all kinds, steel field har- 
rows, two and one horse’ corn planters, 
Eclipse cern and cotton planters, together 


o 
goods. 


with a full and complete line of small 


Buff Plymouth Rocks.—W. E. M.: The gen- 
eral shape of Butf Plymouth the 
same as Barred Plymouth Rocks. The Stand- 
ard of Perfection gives the color of the plum- 
age for the male a rich, deep, clear buff. 


Rocks is 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE. 


Large Production of Evaporated Apples, 





MopERATE Stocks oF OLD on Hanp—NEW 
Movine But at Low Prices—Goop DEMAND 
FOR Export—FRviItT OF INDIFFERENT QUAL- 
iry Nort WANTED. 


Everything points to a very large output of 


evaporated apples this fall, which will be 
moved at low cost to producer and low cost 
to distributer and consumer. Investigation 


just made by this journal points to the larg- 
est production in years. Happily there prom- 
ises to be an unusually large export demand 
which will absorb vast quantities. Further- 
more, low prices will greatly stimulate home 
consumption. Each year prime American 
dried fruits are receiving increased favor 
abroad, and moderate prices insure an exten- 
sive business. During the year ended June 
30, °96, we exported nearly 27,000,000 lbs 
dried apples of all descriptions, with an aver- 
age export value of 5c. The price was lower 
than a year ago, but the exports were nearly 
four times as great, and the largest in tiie 
history of the trade. 

The season for new crop dried apples opens 
with stocks of old carried over liberal in the 
aggregate, though concentrated in a few 
hands. Some holders’ have recently shown 
evidences of becoming tired and are offering 
the goods at concessions. <A_ considerable 
part of this surplus stock of ’95 evaporated 
apples is held at Niagara Falls. In addition, 
a quantity is stored by dealers in other parts 
of western N Y, a moderate stock in Chicago 
and some other western cities, and a little in 
Boston, N Y and Philadelphia. There are 
about 5000 boxes o]d in Chicago, but the color 
is said not to be very good. Until a month 
ago choice frnit has sold in Chicago up to 6@ 
64c per lb, but within the recent past sales 
have been made of good .stock in cold stor- 
age warehouses at 4c. 

Considering the large size of the ’96 apple 
crop, however, it is doubtful if this stock of 
old evaporated fruit wills exert special in- 
tiuence on values. Asin former years, the 
greater part of the ’96 pack will come from 
central and western N Y. Michigan evapora- 
tors started in quite early in the season buy- 
ing apples at 10@12sc per 100 lbs. The finish- 
ed fruit could only be moved at 4@4hc per Ib, 
some as low as 35c, and a number of the 
evaporators have already closed down. The 
output in Michigan will probably not prove 
especially large, as manufacturers claim there 


is little money in evaporating apples to de- 
liver at 4c. In central and western New 
York a good many cars of new pack have 


been sold for future delivery. These are 
very largely for export account, to be shipped 
during Oct and Nov. Western dealers have 
purchased New York prime evaporated apples 
at 44c, Oct shipment, delivered in Chicago, 
and York state evaporatorsare offering 44@ 
4h4e at point of shipment. The apples taken 
for foreign account are almost universally 
prime, and a large part of the goods already 
sold have been wood-dried, zine free and 
destined for the German markets, which de- 


mand treatment of this kind. While the gro- 
cery trade of this country, also wholesale 
dealers in dried fruits have not up to the 


present bought freely of the ’96 pack, yet the 
demand is quietly but steadily increasing, 
with more interest shown. 

Values will of course depend very largely 
upon the maintenance of a steady demand. 
Advices from our foreign correspondents, 
as well as from manufacturers and dealers at 
headquarters, indicate that the demand from 
European markets will be the heaviest in many 
years. As pointed outin our reports of the 
apple crop, there is a shortage in western 
Europe as a whole, and the low price of evap- 


orated fruit here will undoubtedly stimu- 
late the demand. 
Present quotations on evaporated apples 


are much below any recent year. The danger 


point seems to be in overproduction of the 
cheaper grades. For such not more than 34 
34c may be expected, against figures all the 


way up to 5c for carefully bleached, trimmed 
and evaporated fruit. This emphasizes the 
wisdom of using care and neatness in evapor- 
ating. The first cost of the raw fruit whieh 
will produce this choice quality of evaporat- 


ed is little or no greater than that used by 
the careless operator who turns out indiffer- 
ent quality. 

The subjoined table shows the exports of 


dried apples of all descriptions during a_ se- 
ries of years ended June 30. Our best custom- 
ers are Germany, the Netherlands, France, 
Belgium and the U K, with of course more 
or less fruit going from Pacific coast ports to 
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the Orient and the southern hemisphere. It 
is worthy of note that moderately low prices 
bring the largest distribution of these goods 
in foreign lands. 
BXPORTS OF DRIED APPLES. 
Yearend June 30 Pounds Values 
26.692,529 $1,342,218 
7,085,996 461.21 
2,846,645 
7,996,319 
26,042.063 
6.973.168 
20.86) 462 
22,102,579 1,201,070 
cuncninsmgianiiiiap sisi 


Cider Season in Full Swing. 


VINEGAR MAKERS BUYING AT LOW PRICES. 

In every year of a big apple crop the pro- 
portion of early fruit going to the cider mill 
is large. The present season is no exception, 
and is not opening satisfactorily to manufac- 
turers and dealers, althongh hopes are ex- 
pressed that the market will do better later. 
The situation is probably a httle more favor- 
able in N Y and the east generally than fur- 
ther west, yet prices are everywhere low on 
both cider apples and cider. In New York 
the apple crop is large, and a good many 
apples are going to the mill, with the rate of 
yield rather less than former seasons, while 
the quality of the cider is better. Stocks of 
old cider and cider vinegar are much reduced, 
and vinegar makers will take advantage of 
the good crop to stock up, prices of vinegar 
being perhaps the lowest ever known. Farm- 
ers as a rule object to aceepting prices paid 
for apples, but it must be remembered that 
the apple market as a whole will be all the 
better if much of this cider fruit is kept at 
home. Many cider mills did not begin opera- 
tions in earnest until October was well open- 
ed, the apples better matured and weather 
cooler and more favorable. The mills in 
eastern N Y are paying 7@10c per bu for 
sound apples delivered. Carlots of cider can 
be contracted at 5e per gal at interior ship- 
ping station. The whgljesale markets st eastern 
cities are in unsatisfactory shape for both 
cider and cider vinegar. Best brands of York 
state guaranteed crude cider are selling in 
Philadelphia at 84@%c per gal for Oct delivery 
and 4 % cider vinegar in carlots at 7c. The 
production in New England is liberal in the 
aggregate, but prices are low for both cider 
and cider vinegar. 

CIDER APPLES CHEAP IN THE WEST. 
States as 
cider ap- 
as low as 
Cider ap- 
southern 

cider and 


Cider makers in such western 
Michigan and [Illinois are getting 
ples at about their own price, often 
5e per bu delivered at the mills. 
ples are very plentiful throughout 
Michigan, but the market for 
vinegar is so low that makers are conserva- 
tive about turning off big stocks. With a 
smaller crop of apples than at one time seem- 
ed probable the output of cider and cider vin- 
egar iu Illinois will be only a moderate one. 
Such old-time centers of this business as 
Princeton are no longer apple points, with a 
decidedly smaller output of cider in spite of 
occasional big yields of apples. The crop has 
been so small in recent years prior to the 
present one, that most growers are without 
facilities for handling, and cider apples have 
rotted on the ground during warm and wet 
weather. A re-tricted business has been done 
on the basis of 15.20e per 100 Ibs for cider 
apples and 8@10c per gal for cider, this in 
a very small way. Old stock 1s selling at 8@ 
12c per gal, including package. One of our 
best posted correspondents expresses the 
belief that the few legitimate makers of cider 
vinegar in [llinois are carrying over quitea 
stock, and will not putin as much as usual 
this season. While best grades of cider viue- 
gar will sell at 12@14c per gal,in the west this 
is obtainable only by those having an _ estab- 
lished reputation and placing the goods on 
the market under well-known and special 
brands. Cider vinegar of standard strength 
ix selling f o b Chicago in carlots as low as 
6he per gal. Apples in many of the western 
states have matnred earlier than usual, and 
will be well out of the way before autumn is 
much further advanced. 

WHAT IS NEEDED. 

The cider and cider vinegar industry is 
languishing through the lack of proper state 
laws, or the enforcement of same, or both. 
The eastern states as a rule have fairly good 
laws, and so with some of the middle and 
western states. Butin altogether too many 
instances these are nothing more than dead 
letters. Where regularly enforced they work 
much good. One of our correspondents 
writes that before the present law went into ef- 
fect his town did not use 10 barrels pure cider 
vinegar yearly. Now it uses 300 and not one 
dealer in 10 keeps any other. Too often a 
wanufacturer of pure cider and cider vinegar is 


obliged to force his trade, depending upon repu- 
tation to get anything like a remunerative 
price. With a good law well enforced, cider 
vinegar would be in good demand and a much 
better market furnished for orchard products. 


The Strength in Hard Coal is fairly well 
maintained owing to the well-knitted combi- 
nation of the mining and transportation com- 
panies. There has been no further advance 
since our recent review of the situation, and 
the future course of prices will depend very 
largely upon the autumn and early winter 
demand. This is slow up to the present 
time, buyers holding off in view of the high 
prices asked. Under the existing arrange- 
ment, the production is restricted and a_ per- 
centage limit agreed upon. The Philadel- 
phia and Reading was allotted about 203 %of the 
entire output, LV permitted to handle nearly 
16 %, Central N J 12 %, Lackawanna 134 %, 
Pa 114 %, D & H10 %, and other coal car- 
rying roads the remainder. These corpora- 
tions have fixed the total, which shall not 
exceed the wants of the market from month 
to month, and are thus fairly enabled to con- 
trol the situation. 


Big Prizes for Fancy Stock—The issue of 
the schedule for the Smithfield club cattle 
show is one of the early indications of the 
coming Christmas. This great fixture is to 
be held at London, Dec 7-10. and will be pre- 
reded by the big Birmingham show, which 
opens Nov 28, and by the Norwich show, 
which opens Nov 19. For the metropoli- 
tan exhibition the classes have been arranged 
as follows: Cattle, Devons 5, Herefords 5, 
Shorthorns 5, Sussex 5, Red Polled 4, Aber- 
deen-Angus 5, Galloway 3, Welsh 3, High- 
land 2, small cattle 3, cross-breds 4, and two 
other classes for animals not competent to 
compete in either of the above named; sheep, 
Cotswolds, Lincolns, Kentish or Rommey 
Marsh, Southdowns, Hampshires, Suffolks, 
Shropshires, Oxfordshires, Dorset, or other 
short-wooled, and crossbreds, 3. classes 
each, Border Leicesters, Devons or other 
long-wooled, Cheviots and Mountain 2 
classes each; pigs, Two classes each for 
pens of small white, middle and large white, 
black, Berkshire, Tamworth and cross, and 
a class each for single white, black and Berk- 
shire pigs. The prizes total up well and it is 
possible for a steer or ox to win to the value 
of £235; a heifer or cow, 230: a pen of long- 
wooled sheep, 65; a pen of short-wooled 
sheep 75: a pen of pigs 55, and a single 
pig 10. There will also be carcass guessing 
con petitions. 

The Advance in Ocean Freights from Atlan- 
tic seaports to Europe is an important feature 
in the markets for farm produce. So sharp 
has been the demand for vessels to carry cot- 
ton, that the number available for grain and 
other products is restricted and rates are high- 
er, With difticulty in many instances in secur- 
ing available tonnage for Oct and Nov 
shipment. It is not 1mpossible that there may 
be a reaction and easier rates. Ocean freights 
on the Pacific coast are also very finn, owing 
to the good demand for vessels to carry wheat 
and barley. The following table shows pres- 
ent rates of ocean freight from New York 
compared with three and 12 months ago: 

OCEAN FREIGHTS, NEW YORK TO EUROPE, 
-Liverpool——, -——London—, -~Antwerp-, 
Oct 5 July 1 S'pt WS’ pt oS’ pt S'pt w S*pt w 
186 1805 18851861805) INKG ISS 
# 2g gf g 2 
train, R bu, 0814 04 0435 083g .053 
Cotton, 100 Ibs, .344,  .124g «19 — 
Flour(sks), ® ton,3.60 180 2.10 
Oileake. @ ton, 3.60 180 1.80 
Bacon, @ ton. 4.90 2.40 2.10 
Lard(tes), @ t’'n, 4.80 240 2.10 
Cheese, B® ton, 840 q 4.90 
butter, ton, 9.60 ' 6.00 
Tallow, ton, . 2.10 
Leather, ® ton, 9.6 q 6.00 
Beef, # tierce, 6 . A? 
Pork, @ bbl, 6 36030 


2.0 
2.40 
3.00 
3.00 
4.50 
4.50 
3.0 
6.00 
60 
42 4 
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Prices of Millstuffs— Regarding such by-prod- 
ucts as bran, middlings, etc, I look for high- 
er prices, but these may not come very quick- 
ly. If the flour mills are able to run full time 
they will turn out large quantities of by-prod- 
ucts which may temporarily hold down 
values. I look to see the year “97 the boom 
year on grain and feedstuffs.—[Chas. M. Cox, 
Boston. 


I Keep Cranberries in Water all winter in 


quart glass jars, so as to serve them during 
June, July and August. I fill the jars full of 
berries, all sound, then add cold water, 
screwing on the caps as in ordinary canning. 
lf placed in a cool, dark cellar I find no trou- 
ble in keeping them a year or more.—({O. M. 
Holmes, Mashpee, Mass. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS, 


A Poor Year for Peppermint Farmers, 


Peppermint growing has not been increased 
during the past year acvording to our annual 
investigation just completed in all sections, 
and the crop of oil is probably a little smali- 
er. Wayne Co, N Y, a few counties in south. 
ern Michigan and one or twoin northern In- 
diana have again produced the entire crop, al- 
though the Pacitic coast is still experiment. 
way. The season has been 
unsatisfactory to growers, in plant growth, 
rate of yield, and price obtained for the oil, 
As recorded in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’s 
special report a year ago, so the past yeara 
good many farmers in the oldfestablished mint 
sections of York state are disposed to quit 
the cultivation of this crop, while further 
west the new acreage in bearing for the 
present season’s outturn of oil is a full one. 
The crop received serious damage nearly ey- 
eryWhere through one and another reason, 
and the acreage actually harvested compared 
with a year ago is only about 80 % in Wayne 
Co, N Y; Ind about the same; Mich uneven, 
Kalamazoo Co showing a considerable de- 
crease, while other parts of that state harvest- 
ed a larger area than in 795. 

In Wayne Co, N Y, the old mint acreage 
came through last winter in rather indiffer- 
ent shane, much of it being damaged by frost. 
The new acreage set out last spring showed 
a falling off or 15@20 % and while the crop 
made fair progress during the spring and 
Sulnmer 1t was not altogether conducive to 
a good yield of oil. There was some damage 
from drouth in May and June, and many 
plants were poorly cared for and small in 
growth. ‘The rate of yield has finally proved 
moderately good, however, some growers get- 
ting a larger percentage of oil than a year ago. 
The total yield of oil is probably a little 
smaller than last year, which approximated 
50,000 Ibs for this county. Prices are very 
unsatisfactory at S1@1 25 per lb, said to be 
below cost of production. The competition 
of western mint is working against the indus- 
tryin N Y. 

SERIOUS DAMAGE TO WESTERN MINT. 

While Michigan growers have for some time 
been disappointed with returns, the new 
acreage set ont last springg Was a full one, 
showing an increase over ‘95. Following a 
hard winter on old plants, these as a rule 
came through in rather poor condition. The 
spring and early summer bronght plenty of 
warmth and moisture, and the growth and 
development of the large acreage was rapid, 
but the crop was seriously injured after all. 
In St Joseph Co rains were excessive; many 
hundred acres in lowlands were destroyed by 
the tloods, and such as were spared have not 
yielded wellin oil. In some places only a 
third as much to the acre as the ‘9 rate. 
Other southwestern Mich counties, such as 
Kalamazoo and Berrien, also suffered through 
excessive rains, especially on lowlands. Some 
of the largest growers have harvested only 
half as much asin ’95; in Jackson Co the 
inint actually harvested was greater, but the 
rate of yield in oil only half as much to the 
acre as last year. This county yielded about 
1000 lbs oil this year compared with 1100 Ibs 
from amuch smaller acreagein ’95. Across 
the line in northern Ind old mint was badly 
winter killed, the new growth was hurt by 
cutworms and grasshoppers and a good many 
fields damaged by floods just at a time when 
the plant was ready forthe still. The acre- 
age actually harvested was probably a little 
sinaller than last year, but the rate of yield 
of oil fairly good. Elkhart Co, Ind, has about 
3000 Ibs oil against 3500 in 95. 

PRICES OF OIL 

are decidedly lower than a year ago. 

York state is selling in the country at 
1 25 per Ib, and occasionally 1 30, western oil 
is quotable at the remarkabiy low range of 
75c@1 05 according to variety. A good many 
are inclined to hold for an advance. In the N 
Y wholesale market Wayne Co oilis jobbing at 
1 4041 50, favonte brands of western around 
1 30, while oil from black mint is selling as 
low as %e@1. The surplus carried over from 
last year issmalt. This applies both to N Y 
and the west, a well-posted dealer in St Joe 
Co, Mich, reporting the surplus of old the 
smallest he ever knew. Oil from the English 
or black mint, while yielding greater, sells 
at a considerable discount of 20@25e per Ib 
under oil distilled from the American plant. 
The difference is attributed to less satisfacto- 
ry quality. There 1s much complaint that the 
margin between prices at N Y and at produc- 
ing points is too great, even after granting @ 
fair profit to the city dealer, who seems W 
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be willing to take all the gain, leaving noth- 
ing for the producer. 
NO EXTENSION OF MINT ACREAGE. 

The feeling nearly everywhere is decidedly 
against any extension of mint growing on ac- 
count of low prices, which in many cases are 
below cost of production. Many farmers 
will drop out of the business entirely, while 
others with the right kind of soil and when 
well supplied with teams, tools and stills will 
continue, hoping for a change for the better. 
Growers who have recently cleared up small 
pieces of bottom lands close to lakes and 
streams have suffered most severely, many 
of them being completely drowned out. Heavy 
rains this fall in Michigan make it very difii- 
cult to prepare and plant mint. <A feature of 
some prominence is the increased cultivation 
of English mint. Imported Japanese oil is 
no more of a competitor than a year ago, 
whatever may be the case in the future. Ex- 
ports of oil from the U § during the 12 mos 
ended June 30 were 85,290 lbs compared 
with 87,633 lbs in ’95. 





Wheat Crop of Fair Proportions. 





Actual threshing returns from all winter 
and spring wheat states enable AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST to present its report on the total 
9% wheat crop of the U S, which is placed at 
470,000,000 bu against 460 millions last year. 
Wheat sown in the fall of ’95 went into the 
ground under generally unfavorable condi- 
tions. Drouth at date of seeding prevailed 
throughout the entire belt, germination was 
slow and early growth backward. Fall rains 
were delayed until December, too late to 
cause material top growth before winter be- 
gan, but in season to stimulate root growth. 
The winter was quite generally favorable, but 
spring was late in opening. When sprin 
growth began the plant was short, brown an 
unpromising in appearance to the mere casual 
observer. This journal, however, pointed 
out in April that the growth beneath the 
ground was much better than the growth 
above ground and that the plant hada vigor 
which belied 1ts sickly appearance. The in- 
vestigation of no other authority, public or 
private, was sufficiently comprehensive to 
bring out this important point, but after a 
month of normal growing weather during 
April, the various authorities May 1 discover- 
ed a remarkable improvement in the appear- 
ance of the plant, an improvement which 
could not have taken place had the condi- 
tions a month earlier been actually such as 
these various authorities reported at that 
date. 

From May 1 until harvest the crop encoun- 
tered a series of disasters, sufficient to con- 
vince many that the season would be marked 
by failure. Chinch bugs were present in 


great numbers in the Ohio valley, followed 
by unusual ravages of the Hessian fly and 
army worm. While rainfall was generally 


sufticient in the aggregate, it was poorly dis- 
tributed and great damage followed short 
heated terms just when the berry was in milk. 
The crop of Kansas, especially, suffered at 
this period. Following harvest, which was 
generally accomplished with very favorable 
weather, there came a period of heavy and 
continued rainfall and as the largest part of 
the crop was caught in the shock, the damage 
to quality which followed has rarely or ever 
beeu equaled. This loss is serious when the 
value of the crop is under consideration, but 
it should always be borne 1n mind that the 
estimates of crop production always include 
all wheat of whatever grade. Wheat is wheat 
whether it grades No 1 or rejected, and the 
question of quality or the portion merchanta- 
ble is a matter for additional investigation. 

WINTER WHEAT AVERAGES 12.3 BU PER ACRE. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST makes but one es- 
timate of crop production in the year; in the 
case of wheat on Oct 1. The present returns 
of yield per acre, as reported by actual thresb- 
ing results in every county in the wheat belt, 
Show that in the case of winter wheat, the 
rate of¥ yield proves little different from 
What this journal has indicated heretofore, 
the tendency being iu the direction of a slight 
enlargement. The average rate of yield re- 
ported for winter wheat is 12.3 bu, which on 
the estimated acreage of 24,702,000 acres, gives 
&@ winter wheat yield of 303,433,000 bu. 

Too inuch rain interfered greatly with the 
seeding of spring wheat, but the full breadth 
intended was finally sown, except in a few 
counties in Minn and N along the Red 
iver, A considerable part of the crop went 


in late, but the early season was highly fa- 
vorable for growth and all the delay 1n_ seed- 
ing was soon made up. 
tory of the crop, the pusener was so 
that exaggerated ideas of th 

ecame current. 


During the early his- 
good 
e probable outturn 


The later season, however, 





SPECIAL ChOP 


became less perfect and the condition of the 
plant rapidly declined. The final returns of 
yield per acre this month show that the plant 
was even less hardy and fruitful than was 
believed up to harvest, the rate of yield being 
disappointing. The total yield of spring 
wheat is estimated at 166,680,000 bu, being at 
the rate of 13.3 bu per acre. In the popular 
mind, the spring wheat crop is associated 
with the three northwestern states. This 
year, however, these three states appear to 
have grown but 108,000,000 bu, leaving nearly 
59,000,000 bu to other spring wheat territory. 





The estimated acreage and product of the 
wheat crop of 1896 by states follows: 
Winter Acres Av yield Bushels 
NY, 420,000 15.8 6,636,000 
Pa, 1,127,000 15.0 16,905,000 
Tex, 25,000 11.9 5,058,000 
Ark, 172,000 7.5 1,290,000 
Tenn, 847,000 9.8 
W Va, 386,000 8.5 
Ky, 899,000 9.2 
oO 2,021,000 9.8 
Mich, 1,225,000 13.5 
Ind, 2,756,000 10.0 
’ 3492, 13.8 
Wis, 282,000 13.6 
Minn, 89,000 12.0 
Ia, 188,000 14.6 
Mo, 1,563,000 12.2 
Kan, 3,070,000 12.5 
Neb, 135,000 14.5 1.948,0) 
Cal, 3,409,000 14.6 49,771,000 
Ore, 318,000 16.0 5,088,000 
Wash, 312,000 15.5 4,836,040 
Other, 3.266,000 11.7 38,212,000 
Total, 24,702,000 12.3 303,433,000 
Spring, 
N E, 16.000 17.5 280.000 
Mich, 31,000 13.0 403,000 
Tl, 43,000 13.0 559,000 
Wis, 371,000 14.5 5,380,000 
Minn, 3,101,000 13.8 42.794,000 
Ta, 740,000 15.4 11,396,000 
Kan, 146,000 11.0 1,606,000 
Neb, 1,139,000 13.0 14,807,000 
ND, 2,398,000 11.5 27,577,000 
8 D, 2,898,000 13.¢ 37,414,000 
Cal, 84.000 13.5 1,134, 
Ore, 428,000 16.3 6,976,000 
Wash, 340,000 15.5 5,270,000 
Other, 739,000 15.0 11,085,000 
Total 12 454,000 13.3 166,681,000 
Aggregate spring and winter ’96, 470,113,000 
Total crop 1895, 460,000,000 





A Remarkable Year in Corn. 

The corn crop was favored up to the end. 
A good season for planting, rain and sun- 
shine alternating in proper succession for per- 
fect growth during June and July, hot forcing 
weather and warm nights during August, and 
dry weather without frost for final ripening. 
Such is the remarkable record of 1896, and 
the crop result is entirely in keeping with 
such a season. 

Our returns of the present month give the 
last report on condition. The average of lo- 
cal estimates makes a general condition for 
the country of 89.3, practically the same as last 
month and a little below last year. The va- 
riation in state averages,when compared with 
last year, makes it certain, however, that the 
rate of yield will finally be reported larger 
than in 795. The cropis much smaller in the 
south than last year, but in the great com- 
mercial states it is much larger, so there can 
be little doubt that the crop will finally meas- 


ure out little if any under 2,500,000,000 bu. 
The state returns of condition are so little 
changed from those of Sept (published on 


Page 199 of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST) that 
they are omitted. The final returns of yield 
per acre will be made in November. 





Oats Shortage Finally Measured. 


The oats crop of 1896 gave every promise of 
a record breaking yield up to within ten days 
of harvest. The season as.a whole had been 
entirely favorable, there was strong, vigorous 
growth of stalk and every promise of full 
heading. A very few days after July 1 the 
crop in every important district west of cen- 
tral Illinois was suddenly attacked by rust 
and blight in different forms, and inside of a 
period of ten days one of the most promising 
crops on record was turned into a partial fail- 
ure, in many districts a complete failure. 
Never before in the history of American agri- 
culture was there such a sudden shifting of 
the scenes. In parts of Ia, Mo and Neb, the 
straw was burned standing and in other locali- 
ties where the crop was cut, the owners 
regretted the labor given it, as the thresher 
showed empty heads. 

The present returns of yield per acre to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, based on threshing 
results, show, as might be expected, a slight- 
ly larger yield than was anticipated when the 
last monthly report was made and where the 
depression at the loss of the crop was keenest. 
The average yield reported is 23.6 bu and this 
on the estimated acreage of 30,443,000 acres 
gives a total crop of 717,256,000 bu. The crop 
last year was estimated at 904,000,000 bu. 

The size of the crop in bushels, however, 
by no means telis the whole story of this 
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year’s production. The general quality is per- 
haps the worst on record. Not only is the 
grain extraordinarily light, but heavy rains 
at and after harvest discolored it and a con- 
siderable part was so moldy, damp and 
sprouted (in shock), as to be scarcely worth 
running through the machine. It is evident 
that the proportion of merchantable oats will 
be so small] that the supply of commercial 
grain will be the least in many years and 
smaller than in some other years when the 
aggregate crop has been less. 

The estimated acreage, yield and product of 
the present oats crop are shown by states as 
follows: 








Yield 

Acres pa Bushels 
NE, 325,000 34.0 10,050,000 
NY, 1,441.000 33.5 48,274,000 
Pa, 1,236,000 32.0 39,552,000 
Tex, 701,000 20.0 14,020,000 
Ark, 375,000 15.0 5.625.000 
Tenn, 524,000 20.0 10,480,000 
W Va, 166,000 18.0 2,988,000 
Ky, 578,000 19.9 11,271,000 
oO, 1,137, 27.5 31,268,000 
Mich, 1,105,000 27.0 29,835,000 
Ind, 1,237,000 27.2 33,646,000 
Til, 3,788,000 23.0 87,124,000 
Wis, 1,958,000 32.0 62,656,000 
Minn, 1,946,000 31.5 61,299,000 
Ia, 4,324,000 23.0 99,452,000 
Mo, 1,275,000 20.0 24,500,000 

Kan, 1,590,000 15.1 24,009, 
Neb, 1,725,000 17.0 29,325,000 

ND, 559,000 22.0 1,298, 
SD, 789,000 25.0 19,725,000 
Cal, 60,000 30.3 1,818,000 
Ore, 235,000 21.0 4,935,000 

Wash, 95,000 20.0 1,900, 
Other, 3,274,000 19.0 62,606,000 
Total, 30,443,000 23.6 717,256,000 
Total 95, 30,130,000 30.0 904,095,000 


ec 


The Apple Crop—September temperature and 
rainfall was very favorable to the develop- 
ment of size, color and flavor, and the apple 
crop in the eastern and middle states will be 
the largest 1n years. The heavy winds this 
week have blown off much fruit, and so 
bruised and injured it that such windfalls are 
not fit to be barreled for the winter market. 
It will be money in the pockets of orchardists 
to keep all such fruit off the market. Evapo- 
rate it, feed it, or convert it into cider and 
vinegar. Our final report on the crop will ap- 
pear as soon as the harvest is completed. 


Fall 


First hot and 
then cool, chilly 
and damp. The Cha ng 
physical system es 
needs to be well fortified to withstand 
these sudden changes. The blood must be 
rich and pure, the appetite good, the diges- 
tion perfect, the organs all in healthy working 
order. Nature should be aided at this season 
by the use of 


A Cood Tonic 


And blood purifier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It has accomplished great cures through puri- 
fied blood. It will build up the system and 
fortify it against the attacks of cold winds and 
storms. Get only Hood’s because 


Hoods 


Sarsapariila 


All druggists. $1. 











Is the One True Blood Purifier. 


? s cure all Liver Ills and Sick 
Hood Ss Pills Headache, 25 cents. 








Do you freckle sometimes? 
-Are you freckled all the time, 
in freckle season and out ?— 
HEISKELL’S Ointment 
removes freckles and cures 
all skin eruptions. | skin white 
smooth and 3 Ointment 50c., Soap 25c 


ts or b il. 
jounsTOR. HOLLO AY & CO.. 581 Commerce St., Philada 
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TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Stiff Advance in Tobacco. 


The heavy tobacco of the middle south is 
selling for a better price than it has for seven 
or eight years. Prices are fully $4 per 100 
lbs higher on the crop round than they were 
last November. Some of it bas gone as high 
as $16 for a crop, including all -grades. Six, 
seven, eight, nine and ten are common prices. 
The farmers in the Clarksville (Tenn) tobac- 
co districts are therefore greatly encouraged, 
and for once the ravages of the tobacco worm 
in Kentucky have been a decided benetit. to 
the tobacco growers of the Clarksville 
trict, or rather to those who are able to save 
their tobacco from destruction. Higher prices 
also prevail for the bright leaf of NC and 
for V& leaf. 

The market for ’96 cigar leaf is not yet es- 
tablished, though much fine Sumatra seed- 
leaf grown in Florida has already been sold 
at fancy prices. At the north, curing is be- 
lieved to have proceeded quite satisfactorily, 
but buyers are disposed to hold off until after 
election, in view of their disastrous experi- 
ence four years ago. 

saeecaeennalitianenain 

PENNSYLVANIA—The severe 
week raised havoc with tobacco 
contents through Lancaster Co. Scores of 
barns were blown down and the contents 
ruined by water, while many farmers suffered 
&@ partial loss of their crop. 

New Yorxk—Tobacco of the new crop con- 
tinues to move in small quantities in the 
Chemung valley. G. K. Scheuster of Mil- 
waukee Gongs several ’% crops inthe bundle 
at about 10c, in all about Wa. Occasional 
sales of ’95 leaf are made at about 8 to 9c. In 
the Onondaga section but little is doing, as 
buyers do not care to invest until after elec- 
ion. 


dlis- 


storms of last 
barns and 


a first-class 
manner. Growers shonld throw out all the 
sand and top leaves, and place in the bind- 
ers all the leaves that are worm eaten, or 
where the leaf has been torn near its points or 
edges. Experienced growers know that the 
best wrappers are cut from the tips or edges 
of the leaf. Place only the very best portions 
of the leaf into the wrappers. Have the hands 
run uniform in size, color and length. When 
cased turn the case on its side to sweat, on a 
good, dry floor. Never put the tobacco on 
poles, laying on other poles, on the ground 
or in sheds, as dampness from the ground is 
injurious. 

Many tobacco growers will plow their to- 
bacco tields this fall; it gives them a neat ap- 

earance and destroys weeds. But it should 
a remembered that heavily manured tobacco 
lands are rich in organic matter that the 
quickly growing tobacco crop has not assimi- 
lated. Nitritication goes on more rapidly in 
the soil during the summer and early fall 
than at any other period of the year. If the 
land is plowed and left bare, the soluble ni- 
trates willinevitably be washed out of the soil 
by the usual fall rains and frost. This loss 
may be greater than would at first be suppos- 
ed, for nityogen is the most costly of fertiliz- 
ers. Butitis a very simple matter to entire- 
ly avoid this loss. When tobacco land is 
plowed in the fall, sow it with rye. The crop 
will catch the nitrates and hold them, and 
when itself turned under in the spring, the 
mechanical effect upon the soil will be bene- 
ficial. 


Celery Crop Unsatisfactory—The celery sea- 
son asa whole has not been propitious, either 
in rate of yield,quality or market. In the impor- 
tant celery growing sections of Michigan many 
are dissatisfied with the business, the crop be- 
ing under an average in quality owing to un- 
favorable weather conditions. Some sections 
had too much rain at planting time, followed 
by drouth in midsummer, with growth and 
proper development greatly retarded. although 
the crop has been generally free from rust 
and leaf blight. In parts of Ohio where cel- 
ery growing is largely followed, the yield 1s 
much less than last year, the quality less sat- 
isfactory and prices 2 to 4¢ per doz bunches 
lower. 





Grapes in Ontario—There are 2000 acres in 
grapes in Essex Co, Ont, and wine making 
1s increasing rapidly. Makers are paying $18 
@20 per ton at present. Concords form 9 % 
of the entire crop. The yield in this part of 
Canada was a fnll one, Concords excellent in 
quality, other varieties poor through mildew 
and rot attacking Catawhas and Niagaras. 
The acreage in bearing vineyards is not in- 
creasing very much. Prices in small baskets 
are close to lhc per lb against 2}c a year ago. 
[A. McNeill, Waikerville, Ont. 


TOBACCO---GRANGE 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


cK 
Pittsburgh. 


RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROBS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mase. 
CORNELL 


xY Buffalo. 
KENTUC 
Louisville. 





T IS JUST AS EASY, and a heap mo: 
sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
lection of materials when having paint- 

ing done and secure the best result as it is 
to take chances and use mxtures of which 
? you know nothing. 


To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 

Any shade or color desired can be easily~ob- 

tained by using Nationa Leap Co.’s brands 
of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 

Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 

of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 











PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


A Nugget of Wisdom. 
Cc. B. MILLER, SCHENECTADY, N Y. 


The average farmer must take what he can 
get for his produce, invariably allowing some- 
one else to estimate its worth; he must also 
os the price demanded for what he has to 
uuy, thus having no choice in the matter 
either way. The only remedy is in organiza- 
tion. Why don’t farmers join the grange? 

acccnsepaillialiandicnanen 
NEW YORK. 

A grange with 33 charter members was or- 
ganized last week at Canaan, Columbia Co. 
Ashley B. Howes was chosen master. O. H. 
Hale, master of the state grange, and Mr Am- 
bler, master of the county grange, were pres- 
ent and assisted in the initiatory services. 
Master Brigham of Ohio and of the national 
grange addressed a meeting of the farmers 
at the Canaan Center church a few evenings 
previous,which was greatly enjoyed. The new 
organization seems to meet with general fa- 
vor and a large membership is hoped for. 

Saratoga Co Pomona grange held a _ regular 
meeting at Burnt Hills Sept 26. About 50 
were present. After a sumptuous repast the 
grange was called to order by W M E. J. 
Caldwell. One Patron was obligated. Leec- 
turer Pro Tem W. W. Streever then announced 
the program for the day, which consisted of 
solos, duets and an esSay on Farmers’ wives 
and the grange which was especially interest- 
ing. Mrs Phny Brovks’ of Clifton Park 
grange was the author, and the production 
was acredit to her. Next meeting will be 
hela Dee 8, at which time the annual election 
of ofiicers will take place. 

MARYLAND. 

Locust Grove grange is holding its own fine- 
ly. As master I try to keep our Patrons to- 
gether and we are working in harmony and 4as- 
sisting each other by advice, ete. Have had 
very few new members this season, but will 
hold on, homng for better times inthe future. 
Our hall is almost all paid for; only a debt of 
$50 remains, which we will cancel in six more 
inonths, then we will be happy.—[Alex Me- 
Cormick, Jr. 

Baltimore Co Pomona grange Patrons are 
losing interest in the order, for atthe last two 
dates for a meeting a quorum has not been 
present. The next meeting occurs Dec 8 and 
a full attendance is desired. 

PENNSYLVANTA. 
A Farmers’ Exchange. 

At the Chester-Delaware Pomona meeting 
last month there was talk of starting an ex- 
change for the sale of farm products in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, with the pur- 
pose of bringing a little more business 
method into the work. The. idea will 
probably take form first in Pittsburg. The 
plan approved for that city 1s to admit 
all reputable farmers to membership and 
to the right to do business on the ex- 
change; that is,to send in samples of their 
produce and have them displayed on the ex- 
change tables. Anyone desiring to purchase 
can give his order and it will be sent to the 


R THE Double Acting Rams open 
the valves as well as shut them 
off with the power of the water. More water 
raised in proportion to waste than any ram 
made. No stopping. 
C. Hodgkins & Sons, Marlboro, N. H. 





farmer. The only expense to the farmer 
will be his membership dues to the exchange. 
His continuance as a member will depend 
upon his methods. It ‘is not expected or de- 
signed to raise the price to the consumer, but 
to have that price go direct to the producer 
and not be squeezed into half and sometimes 
nothing at all by the middleman. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Ringoes grange, No 12, of Hunterdoa Co, N 
J, was organized Oct 17, 1873, and is, as its 
nuinber indicates,one of the oldest granges in 
the state. Of the charter members there are 
but four left at this time, but the change has 
been so gradual that one hardly realizes that 
the old members of to-day were the young 
members of 20 years ago. Our grange is in 
good working orde: and is well served by 
Richard Sked as master, Israel Bateman as 
overseer and Mrs Bessie Sked scretary. 
The meetings are well attended and very 
interesting. Some one of the various topics 
of the day is discussed at each meeting and 
considerable talent is being developed among 
the younger members. In connection with 
the grange is a small store at which the mem- 
bers can purchase the small things needed in 
the home at a great savingin cost. The pur- 
chases of the grange iu seeds, feed, fertilizer 
and coal have amounted to about $7000 dur- 
ing the past year. At the meeting of the 
grange, Sept 26, State Master Jolin T. Cox 
was presenvand after an interesting address, 
exemplified the unwritten work of the grange 
in a very pleasing manner.—[P. H. Hartwell. 

Co-operative Colonies 
are described in Myrick’s How to Co-operate, 
price 50c in paper, $1 in cloth postpaid from 
this oftice. We may be pardoned for adding 
that this work covers the whole subject of 
co-operative effort in a thoroughly practical 
way, being based on actual and successful ex- 
perience. This is a heap different from the 
loose theorizing about co-operation which has 
done the cause more harm than good. ©. B. 
Fitts of Benzonia, Mich, wants correspond- 
ence with co-operative colonies. 


English Southdowns in America—-Pagham 
Harbor Co of England have sent a number of 
Southdown sheep to be exhibited at the lead- 
ing fairs in the U Sthis fall. This company 
was instrumental in the founding of the Eng- 
lish Southdown breeders’ association and has 
in charge the registry of sheep and publica- 
tion of the English Southdown flock book. 
Recently it has secured membership in the 
American association and forwarded a nuim- 
ber of pedigrees four record. The advantages 
of a closer connection between the two coun- 
tries will be mutually great. 


A New Triumph of surgery is the washing 
of a boy’s heart with borax by Prof Verdelli 
of Parma, Italy. The boy is getting well, an 
the professor has received congratulations 
from surgeons in all parts of Europe. 


AS Sé 


and other enterprises 





Answers to Sundry Questions. 


Rancid Pork.—W. H. K. has a_ barrel of 
pickled pork, pac ked in May, that has become 
slightly raneid. Let the pork stand in water 
coutaining saleratus, changing every tive 
minutes. Cold clear water is needed. If not 
too rancid, this will remove the difficulty. 
This is the method practised by experienced 
pork pa kers rhe proportion of saleratus 
should be more at first than in the latter 
washings. 


Cabbage Root Maggot.—C. A. St John: The 
smail whitish magyots found in the cabbage 
fields are among the most troublesome and 
vexatious enemies of the gardener and truck- 
er. They bore into the roots and hollow 
them out, causing them to become malformed. 
As there are two or three broods of these in 
a season, and as the insects also infest tur- 
nips, radishes and other cruciferous plants, 
the work of, destroying them becomes very 
dithicult. Phe use of carbolic acid emulsion, 
consisting of one pound of hard soap dis- 
solved in a gallon of boiling water, into which 
one pint of crude carbolic acid is poured, 
and the whole mass agitated, has been found 
effective. One part of this emulsion should 
be diluted with thirty parts of water and 
sprayed over the young plants, repeating this 
in a week or ten days. New ground is usual- 
ly more exempt from the pests than old = gar- 
dens and tielas. 


Potato Growing Experience.—Last season my 
potatoes were planted 35 ft apart each way. 
The ground had been in wheat for two years 
yrevious. The seed was procured from New 
Cask and the vanety was known as the Sir 
William. Two pieces were planted in each 
hill, and the tielad was given ordinary corn cul- 
ture. The tield yielde d at the rate of 260 bu per 


acre Phe potatoes were of good size, uni- 
form and of first-class quality. There were 
very few small tubers They received no 
manure or fertilizer of any kind. Rural New 


Yorker No 2 and Lrish Daisy did well under 
the same treatment, but did not yield quite 
as heatily. A small patch of Freeman pro- 
duced an excellent table potato, but unless 


planted on a very rich ground do not give a 
satisfa ry yield A great many potatoes 
are set, but the majority are quite sinall.—[C. 
R. Ohio 

Curl Leaf of the Peach.—CG. T., Putah, Lake 
Co Your peach trees were affected with 
“curl leaf,’’ a curling and thickening of the 
leaf ti ev, CAUSE by a fungus. This disease 
Is vreat reau i} Winter use of the lime 
salt and sulphur wash or by the early use of 
the bordeaux mixture, as the leaves are wut 
folidin Since this fact has been discovered, 
there is not so n eh gratting over to hon- 
curling varieties as was formerly done. Still 
it ist opinion of some growers thaé it is 
better to grow only those varieties which are 


not subject to the disease, and a very good se 
lection of such resistant varieties is possible. 
The disease is entirely distinet from the ‘‘ yel- 
lows.’”’ 


Sand Crack.—}’. A. P. has a horse which 
has a crack in its hoof, extending from the 
top to the toe Poultice the foot with warm 
bran mash for a week to soften the hoof and 
remove inflammation. Then take a_ hoof 
knife and cut out a piece of the hoof ut the 
top extending across the erack 1 in and about 
the same distance down the hoof, thus mak- 
ing a complete separation between the coro- 
nary band at the top and the hoof, and as the 
new hoof grows down it will be solid. To 
stimulate the growth of the hoof, rub on a 
little blister of cantharides, strength canthar- 
ides 2drto lard 1 o2: apply every second 
week. Put ona bar shoe, having it easy at 
the toe, a shoe of this kind will support the 
hoof and prevent the animalfrom being lame. 


Postoffices in The Country.—You recently 
had something to say about increased postal 
facilities for country residents. It is my opin- 
ion that as long as the country residents sub- 
mit to have the country run by the cities and 
their press, we shall get no increased postal 
facilities. The postmistress of our local 
office recently asked me why I did not take 
a box I had so much mail? I used 
to pay for one and under a_ different 
management I used frequently to go to the 
oftice for an expected letter and fail to get it 
and afterward learn that it had accidentally 
got into some one’s else box and so I failed to 
get itin time, notwithstanding I went to the 
ottice for it. Now IL would willingly give 
several times the cost of a box if 1 could have 
my mail delivered daily or three times a 
week, but I do not propose to pay Uncle Sam 
any more for the privilege of renting a box at 
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the postoftice. If two-thirds of the country 
residents would refuse to further hire boxes 
at the local oftice it would set the plutocratic 
postoftice otticials at Washington to thinking 
that something was the matter. But so long as 
they will continue to be taxed for the benetit 
of the cities they will have abundant oppor- 
tunities and deserve the slurs and ridicule 
that they are now getting from the press. 
Farmers in the west are waking up to. their 
rights.—| l*. W. Putnam. 

More About N Y Grape Growing. —One vine- 
yard in this part of the state of 16 acres which 
Jast year had 22,000 bskts grapes is this year 
yielding not to exceed 15,000. My one vine- 
yard will average ordinarily 900 bskts per 
acre; this year not over 700 to SOO if that. 
Frosts in ’9 were accountable for much of 
the shortage. A good many vineyards were 
not cultivated this year, and the owners have 
mowed the grass in order to pick the grapes. 
{[D. EK. Arnold, Portland, N Y. 

Poland-China Sale—The sale of Poland- 
Chinas by C. W. Haines and Watkins & Broad- 
way, all of Ohio, was not a great success. An 
average of $70 was received for some of the 
choice animals. The highest paid was 490 
for a boar. The great majority were taken at 
smaller figures, even as low as 6. The reason 
for this is that the number offered, 100 head, 
was about twice as large as should have been 
resented at such asale. The attendance of 
Scankans Was hot as large as usual, while 
farmers were entirely absent. The extraor- 
dinary price swhich have ruled at recent sales 
had much to do with keeping farmers away. 
They are willing to pay fair prices, but have 
been unable to secure what they wanted, so 
have concluded that it is a useless waste of 
time to further attend these sales. The stock 
offered was good individually as well as to 
vwedigree, and the gentlemen making the sale 
fad areason to expect a different result. 
One thing, however, has been proved, that 
the abnormal high prices cannot be continued 
and this sndden drop will +soon bring values 
to a reasonable ligure. 

A Noxious Weed.—lI. M. Hobbs: The 
speclien sent is the horse nettle, Solanum 
Carolincnse, Which is rapidly becoming a pest 
over a large extent of country. By concerted 
action In destroying every plant that appears 
before it flowers and seeds, it may probably be 
kept in check and prevented from spreading 
further. 


Cauliflowers as a Summer Crop.—Cauliflower 
has not formerly been much grown as a sum- 
mercrop,on Long Island, N Y, but this sea- 
son the growers have been very successful 
with it. One farmer near Southold has plant- 
ed 25 acres, seven of which were put in very 
early. Cuttings from this field commenced 
about the 20th of July, and have been con- 
tinued all through the hot weather, the crop 
bringing from two to three dollars per barrel. 
Several of the farmers in the Baiting Hollow 
section have been equally suecessful. The 
strain ot seed used seems to thrive as well in 
summer as in the autumn, although the heads 
will be much larger when the weather is 
cooler, 

Creamery Reports are more and more made 
in terms of butter fat, as factories adopt the 
Babcock test. Good milk tests 44 % butter fat, 
ranging from 3 to 5%; good cream tests 15 to 
20 % of fat, 18 % being a fair average. It is 
usually estimated that 100 ]bs of pure butter 
fat will make about 115 lbs of commercial 
butter, owing to the quantity of water and 
salt in the latter. This explanation will 
make clear points not understood by those 
who have confounded butter fat with but- 
ter—two quite different things. 


Russian Barley Exports in '95 were 81,000,000 
bu compared with 114,780,000 bu in ’9. U S ex- 
ports in ’95 were 1,563,754 bu and in ’94 5,219,- 
405 bu. The movement in ’96 to date is en- 
couraging. 
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The records show this Threshing -mechine to be the 
easiest running and the greatest grain saver cf all 
Requires only about 1% miles travel perhour. Fer full 
description, and for the best Straw-preserving Ryre- 
threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powcrs, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,’’ send for Ensilage Cata= 
Jogue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N, ¥. 
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Ime 
and experience have already 
proved the necessity of fer- 
tilizers. Low prices and sharp 
competition demand their in- 
telligent application. 

Successful farmers will tell 

you that they use fertilizers 
containing a high percentage 


Potash 


and that they secure the largest 
yields and most money for 
their products by doing so. 

We have collected in our pamphlets the 
results of long and carefully conducted ex- 
periments by leading authorities, which we 
send free to all farmers who apply for them, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 








FENCES AND FERTILIZERS 


It is customary to spread the plant food 
evenly over the field, then mix with the soil. 
Why not bury it all in one corner of the field? 
That's the way some people build “elastic” 
fences. When a shock strikes the Page, it 
don't have to wait while a boy foe to the 
spring,’’ but finds it all along the line. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
46 Inch . ba by 















—— 
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DY Power Leverage 64 to 1 Cy STEEL 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ile 


STAR FEED 


Crinder 


Grinds Kar Corn, dry or 
damp, Shelled Corn, 
Wheat, Oats, and otLer 
Grains. Does not choke, 
Sold on a cuarantee. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


Star Manufacturing Co 
* New 4 i. Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacifico Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 

















WELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
MANUFAC TURED BV 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
iq DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
“ADORESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHACA.N.V3 


PIEDMONT, VIRGINIA. 


The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Section. 
Winters mild and short, good soil, best water 


avd climate, near the great markets. Price of 
farm lands low. 


Reg. Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, Red 
Polls, Shetland Ponies, for sale. 


Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va. 
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NEW YORK. 

Alplaus, Schenectady Co, Oct 7—Farmers 
are through cutting corn. Potatoes are the 
lightest ever raised in this section. Apple 
panes has commenced. Dealers are paying 
50c a bbl for best winter fruit. The crop is 
large and quality fine. More corn fodder has 
been saleed this year than usual and consider- 
able millet was sown with variable results. 
The writer had 10 loads on four acres. Seed- 
ing down, as it is generally called, is again a 
fuilure, a great loss indeed to loose seeding 
two years in succession. Some farmers are 
thinking about trying alfalfa next spring. 


Elmira, Chemung Co, Oct 5—Corn is not quite 
up to last year,as it was very dry when it was 
filling. Oats good. Buckwheat not more 
than half acrop. Late potatoes not turning 
out very well and prices going up. Some have 
sold at 45c. Not as much winter grain sown 
as usual this fall. The county fair was a suc- 
cess both financially and in exhibits. The 
apple yield is the largest it has been in sev- 
eral years. They have sold as low as 10c per 
bu in the local market. E. J. Young is build- 
ing a large cow barn and two fine silos. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Oct 7—No frost has 
yet invaded our section to damage fall feed or 
fodder corn. Crops are nearly all secured. 
Oats are yielding from 30 to 50 bu _ per 
acre. Buckwheat is not as large a crop as last 
year, but yields fairly well. The corn grub 
nearly destroyed a great number of crops. 
Pasture lands in some places were eaten bare. 
The apple crop is large and of a good quality. 
A few farmers have sold their crop at prices 
ranging from 50c to $1 per barrel, but the ma- 
jority of — are still awaiting a buyer. The 
farmers and laboring men are being educat- 
ed politically preparatory to casting their lit- 
tle ballots on fow 3. There is certainly no 
lack of candidates. 

Knox, Albany Co, Oct 7—Considerable rye 
has been sown this fall and it is at present 
looking fine. Corn is all in the shock and is 
an average crop. The stalks will be a great 
help to take the place of hay. Buckwheat is 
a better crop than what farmers thought be- 
fore they began to thresh. About one-half 
of the crop has been threshed. Buckwheat 
is the lowest at present that ever was known 
in this section. The apple crop is good in 
some parts of the town and in others it is a 
total failure. 


New Baltimore, 
are busy gathering apples. 
large. A number of shippers 
orchards early, amounting to a number of 
thousand barrels for shipment to Europe at 
90 and 95c per bbl for the fruit. ‘The shippers 
now claim to be losing heavily on recent 
shipments. The present price for evaporator 
and cider apples is 15c per bbl. Early sown 
rye is looking fine. 1ere is considerable 
late sowing, some having just commenced. 
The acreage of buckwheat is very large and 
mostly well filled. Threshers report grain ot 
all kinds yielding well. Cornisa good crop 
and mostly cut. Some fodder yet to gather. 
No severe frost yet. Potatoes light and small. 


The Dutchess County Fair—The 55th annu- 


al fair of the Dutchess —- agricultural so- 
ciety was held on the grounds of the Hudson 
river driving park association two miles east 
of Poughkeepsie, Sept 22-26. The weather 
was good but the attendance was only fair, 
barely enough being taken to pay expenses. 
The most of the people were from the city. 
The general farming community did not at- 
tend, as there is a strong feeling against the 
fair at Poughkeepsie by farmers throughout 
the central part of the county. They want a 
fair on the old fair grounds at Washington 
Hollow which shall be a farmers’ fair, not 
run by city people. The horse, cattle, swine 
and poultry exhibits were very full. Gov 
Morton’s herd of Guernseys took herd prize 
and separate prizes. They were under the 
care of Fred E. Traver. F. B. Buckley of Val- 
ley Falls took $64 in prizes on his Guernseys 
and also took first on Aberdeen Angus. In 
the Jersey class the estate of W. B. Dinsmore, 
Staatsburg, took first on three pairs Jersey 
oxen which were very much admired. O. D. 
Munn of New Jersey and Mrs §S. A. Servin 
of Orange Co showed Dutch Belted and took 
prizes. J. L. Colburn, Portlandville, took 
tirst on his fine herd of French Canadians, 
said to be the only herd inthe U S. A. H. 
Moore, Moore’s Mills, took first on Holsteins 
and C. F. Dieterich, Millbrook, first on Here- 
fords. George K. Taber, Pawling, took first 
on Red Polls and Devons. Best brood mare, 
pedigree not considered, Luke Reed, Van Wag- 
ner, first; E. Butler,Oak Summit,second. The 
show of fruit and vegetables was small, there 
being only aboat 200 plates each of apples and 


Greene Co, Uct 7—Farmers 


The crop is very 
bought a few 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


grapes, 34 of pears, 2 of peaches and 1 of 
quinces. W. S. Teator, the great potato spe- 
cialist of Upper Red Hook, showed 3 
varieties which were very fine. The poultry 
department had nearly double the number of 
exhibitsof last year. F. E. Dawley of Syra- 


cuse was commended everywhere for his im- 
partiality as judge of the cattle. 


NEW JERSEY. 
The Interstate Fair at Trenton. 


The annual exhibition of the Interstate 
fair association began Monday, Sept 28, and 
lasted during the week. This year the fair 
was better than ever before and many 
new features and attractions were provided 
for the patrons. The ofticers of the associa- 
tion for 1896 are: President, John ‘Taylor; 
vice-president, W. S. Lalor; secretary, John 
G. Muirheid; treasurer, A. R. Kuser. It was 
a good stroke of business management to 
make the opening day a special wheelman’s 
day. The sanction of the L A W national 
circuit having been obtained, prizes to the 
amount of $1000 were offered for amateur and 
professional riders. This brought out almost 
all the champion flyers and a_big crowd of 
visitors to the fair grounds. The other days 
of the week were allotted to the usual trot- 
ting and pacing races. 

The entries of horses were divided into two 
classes—horses for speed and horses for gen- 
eral use. The latter class in charge of Super- 
intendent S. S. Taylor made a fine showing. 
E. S. Aikens of Scipio, N Y, had about 20 
entries, his French coach horses exciting 
much attention and admiration. Of course 
the hackneys from the farm of A. J. Cassatt, 
Berwyn, Pa, were the finest representatives 
of their class. H. G. Hough of Ewing, N J, 
showed his French coach stallion Normand. 
Another fine animal was the Cleveland bay 
stallion Umpire, owned by G. W. Atkinson 
of Columbus, N J. There were a number of 
standard brood mares. 

Superintendent De Cou said that the exhib- 
it of cattle was larger than at any previous 
meeting. According to his figures there were 
195 separate entries, while there were 211 en- 
tries in the sheep department and 197 in the 
swine class. Many of the exhibitors who re- 
cently showed their fine stovk at the Waverly 
fair were represented. Among these we may 
mention the herd of Guernseys from the Ches- 
terbrook farm of A. J. Cassatt; also Guern- 
seys from Lindsley & Son’s farm at Eliza- 
beth, NJ. <A. A. Cortelyou of Neshanic Sta- 
tion, N J, was on hand with his famous herd 
of Holstein-Friesians. Hilton & Sons, New 
Scotland, N Y, showed some fine Devons. 
The cattle of A. H. Cooley of Little Britain, 
N Y, contained prize winners and so did the 
herd of Herefords of G. W. Milligan, Youngs- 
town, O. There were Shorthorns from the 
farm of Thomas Boak, Gerry, Chautauqua 
Co, N Y. Some of the other well-known 
exhibitors of cattle were J. P. Hine of Shin- 
rock, O, George O. Holcombe, Troy, Pa, J. 
B. Duke, Somerville, N Y, and F. B. Buck- 
ley, Valley Falls, N Y. 

Not less numerous and worthy of notice 
were the entries of sheep. Perhaps the larg- 
est number were Shropshires, including the 
tlocks of Frank D. Ward of Batavia, N Y, and 
of A. J. Cassatt. There were some fine Chev- 
iots sent by William Curry of Hartwick, N 
Y. Campbell & Sons of Pittstield, O, madea 
tine showing with their Merinos and Oxford- 
downs. There were many who admired the 
Southdowns sent by F. W. Barrett, Wads- 
wort, N Y. They would certainly make fine 
mutton. 

The entries of swine were up to the usual 
standard and included Berkshires, Suffolks, 
Chesters, Poland Chinas and Jersey reds. 
E. B. Ashbridge, Cloud, Pa, had a number of 
fine Chesters, while Alfred Sweet, Glens 
Falls, N Y, was represented in several 
classes. : 

Just across from the horse and cattle sheds 
was the building for the poultry exhibit. It 
was the noisiest place on the grounds, not ex- 
cepting the midway, where the eloquent fa- 
kirs and showmen held forth. The continual 
crowing of roosters, the cackling of hens, the 
quacking of ducks and the hissing of geese 
made a succession of ear-splitting sounds. A 
mere enumeration of the exhibits would make 
along list. Some of the more prominent 
ones who made a number of entries may be 
mentioned. H. M. Thomas of Camden, Del, 
showed some fine Plymouth Rocks and Po- 
lish; W. A. Shafer, Oneonta, N Y, crested 
ducks and china geese; R. C. Kaighn, Ejlis- 
burg, N J, frizzle fowls; H. W. Vahle, Phila- 
delphia, ducks, geese and pheasants; Dr E. 
H. Witmer, Neffsville, Pa, Polish and Pe- 
kins; J. S. Miller, Allentown, Pa, Bantams. 
The following exhibited game fowls: C. H. 


Wonderland, Westchester, Pa; C. P. Earle 
Gouverneur, N Y; E. A. Blunck, Johnstown, 
NY. In the pigeon department John g’ 
Hartman of Trenton showed a large number 
of fantails and tumblers. Reuben Gibbs of 
the same city was represented by carriers and 
homers. H. T. Klusmeyer, Eaton, Pa, had 
turbits. Another noticeable exhibit was 
that of the Allentown (Pa) poultry and pig. 
eon association. 

The showing of grapes and fruit was hardly 
up to the average. The past season was not 
a good one for apples and pears in New Jer. 
sey. The best exhibit was that of the Progres. 
sive farmeis’ club of Cooperstown, N J. It 
occupied a table, which extended across the 
entire building. Here were gathered all 
kinds of things from grapes and apples to 
canned fruit. Altogether the club made a 
most creditable exhibit. Not less interesting 
were the fine clusters of grapes from the vine. 
yards of C. C. Corbey, Montclair, N J, and 
Charles J. Copley, Stapleton, N Y. Among 
the many varieties of grapes the sweetest 
were the New Berg musvatel grown by C. L. 
Jones, Newark; while the largest grapes, 
called Big William, the size of walnuts, were 
grown by Lemuel Black, Hightstown, N J. 

The management provided a number of free 
attractions in the day time and a grand fire- 
works spectacle at night. It would have 
been better if so many side shows and catch- 

enny schemes had not been allowed to ftlour- 
ish on the grounds. 

Important to New Jersey Fruit Growers - 
The superintendent of the forthcoming Ham- 
burg horticultural exposition, writes Sec Dye of 
the board of agriculture, says exhibits will be 
received for any of the seven special exposi- 
tions in spring, summer or fall. These will 
be held the coming year and will afford an 
excellent opportunity to display the merits 
of Jersey fruit, looking toward an_ increased 
market outlet on foreign account. Fruit prop- 
erly picked, not too ripe, wrapped in paper 
and packed carefully carries well and will be 
exhibited as soon as it reaches Hamburg and 
premiums awarded for same. Dr F. A. War- 
der of Ohio,now deceased,sentin the spring of 
74 to the Bremen exposition a barrel of many 
different varieties of apples, which took the 
gold medal for best fruit exhibited and sub- 
sequently sold for $20. Canners may send 
fruit in glass jars. The fruit crops of Ger- 
many are small this year and there will be 
large importations of both green and dried 
fruits from the United States. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Ct, Oct 6—The corn crop 
was very good. Buckwheat is turning out 
quite well and there is a large acreage. Cab- 
bages are turning out well but prices low. Po- 
tatoes not so good as last,year and few being 
sold. The bulk are held for better prices. 
Millet turned out well except some pieces 
which were destroyed by army worms. Tur- 
nips look fine. Apples plenty and are drop- 
ping badly. Fall pastures good. 


Peconic, Suffolk Co, Oct 6—The potato 
crop has been good both in yield and quality, 
but the prices have been low. Some have 
about sold out at 25c per bu. They are 
now worth 40c. Those that had cabbage seed 
have done well and among our largest growers 
are H. D. Horton and F. G. Terry, who grew 
e about 1000 lbs each. While the crop was not 
heavy it paid as well as anything. The corn 
crop is extra good. Caulitiowers are head- 
ing very slowly. Those in the market are 
bringing good prices. They are looking well 
and will undoubtedly soon be plenty and 
cheap. But little doing in way of improve- 
ment among farmers, as money is too scarce. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Oct 7—Cauliflowers 
are a yreat crop here and many farmers de- 
pend largely upon thiscrop for money. 
George Wells of this place is considered the 
boss cauliflower grower and he has about 12 
acres. Salem Goldsmith and Waldo Brown 
are among our heaviest growers of potatoes. 
Our county fair, which closed at Riverhead, 
Oct 1, gave the best exhibit of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley and buckwheat ever shown. 
The corn crop is very heavy, giving 150 to 200 
bu to the acre. Eggs are plenty at 18c per 
doz. 

Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Oct 7—Potatoes this 
year are very uneven in yield, a few pieces 
being very poor and others good, but it is the 
exception to find the crop as good as last year. 
The average is about 75 to 80 % of last year’s 
crop. Price 40c pet bu. There is not as 
large an acreage of cauliflower as last year 
and the crop is only fair. All garden truck 
has been very low, hardly paying theZcost of 
handling. Apples in orchards having good 
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care are a full crop. Price $1.50 per barrel. 
Pears a good crop and have sold well. Peaches 
about 25 to 30% of a crop. They have 
brought good prices and have been much su- 
perior in quality to those shipped in, but the 
crop is sv uncertain they do not pay. 








DELAWARE. 


A Trial of the Beet Sugar Industry was 
made in this state years ago. About 1879 a 
factory was located on the Delaware river 
four miles north of Wilmington, after experi- 
ments in growing beets had been conducted 
for three seasons. These experiments were 
not sufticiently extensive. Farmers did not 
learn how tuo grow the beets, and could not or 
would not raise them. Moreover, the climate 
seemed to be too warm here for best results. 
The factory was a very complete one, being 
equipped with the diffusion process. The 
marvelous sucvess of the beet sugar in the 
west during the past half a dozen years indi- 
cates that the time may yet come when Dela- 
ware will wish to try it again. All othercrops 
are now so much cheaper than they were in the 
early eighties, when the Wilmington factory 
was in operation, that many farmers would 
now be glad to grow beets for $4 per ton: 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Amity, Washington Co, Oct 6—The apple crop 
is unusually large this year and the trees are 
breaking down with their load. There was a 
good crop of corn. Threshing is done, but 
the oat crop is very small owing to damage 
done by the worms. The average is about 
20 bu per acre. Potato crop is very small. 
The Columbian creamery is doing well, but 
the butter nets the farmers only 124c per Ib. 


CANADA. 


e eee 

London, Ontario Co, Uct 6—The western 
fair at London following closely after the 
great fair at Toronto brought together a large 
collection of the various breeds of cattle, 
sheep and horses quite distinct from the other 
show and was very largely attended on all 
the five days of its duration. Among cattle 
Jerseys predominate here and much atten- 
tion is paid to the production of good butter. 
Separators are now very generally used in 
dairies. The most of the butteris made at 
co-operative creameries and sold in prints in- 
stead of in tubs. Apiaries made a fine show- 
ing of the products ot the hive and there isa 
ready demand forthe honey. Manufactured 
goods of all kinds made a good showing, 
especially the fine stone ware, the enameled 
ware and stoves and ranges of the McClary 
Co. The fine art glass and other gooc of the 
Hobbs Co, biscuits and confectionery of the 
MeCormick Co and carriages, sleighs and 
farm implements made a magnificent show- 


ing. 





Country Produce Markets, 





NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy hay 
$13@17 ® ton, loose 14@18, clover 12@15, oat 
straw 7 50@9, rye 12@13, bran 11 50@12 50, cot- 
tonseed meal 15@16, middlings 15@16. Dress- 
ed meats quiet and firm. Beef 5@6c P 1b, veal 
6@7ikc, hogs 4@hc, mutton 5@6c, milch cows 
30@35 ea 1 w, calfskins 30@50c ea. Eggs 
scarce at 20@2ic ® dz. Pouitry dull and 
weak for live. Chickens 8@9c ¥ lb 1 w, 9@10c 
dw, fowls 9@10c 1 w, turkeys 10@11c 1 w, 12 
@13c d w, ducks 10@11c1 w, 11@12e dw. Po- 
tatoes quiet and weak, 1@1 25 P bbl, onions 
1 25@1 50, cabbage 2 75@3 25 P 100, red 3@4, 
egg plant 15@25c P dz, squash 75@80c P bbl, 
apples 90c@1 25. 

At Syracuse, potatoes steady and firm, 30@ 
35¢c #P bu, onions 40c, turnips 25c, carrots 25@ 
30c, peppers 40@50c, tomatoes 20@25c, quinces 
$1 25, chestnuts 3, celery 40c P dz, mushrooms 
15@20c P lb, honey 10@124c, apples 1@1 25 P 
bbl. Poultry firm. Chickens 10c ® lb 1 w, 
14c 1 w, broilers 16@18e d w, turkey Yc 1 w, 
16c d w, ducks 9c 1 w, 16c d w, fresh eggs 18¢ 
dz, cold storage 14@16c. Dressed beef 54 
@7ke P th, veal 8c, hogs 44@54c, mutton 6@ 
7c, lamb 10@12c, milch cows 25@35 ea, hides 3 
@44c¢ P lb, calfskins 75@90c ea. Bran 11@ 
11 50 P ton, middlings 12@12 50, baled timo- 
thy hay 14@16, prairie 12@15, oat straw 8@9, 
rye 12@13. 

At Schenectady, eggs 17c P dz, apples 75c@ 
$1 P bbl. potatoes 1 25@1 50, onions 1 25@ 
1 50, cabbage 3 ® 100, rye 43c P bu, oats 26c, 
corn 42c, loose hay 75@80c P 100 lbs, baled 
7Qc, rye straw 12@13 ® ton, chickens 10c P lb 
lw, 12@14¢ d w, ducks 12¢ I w, 15c d w. 

MARYLAND—A Baltimore, chickens 84@9}c 
~ lb 1 w, fowls 9a, ducks 8@10¢, turkeys 10c, 
geese 50@80c ea, fresh eggs 15@15)c P dz. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Potatoes 28@32c ® bu, onions $1@1 15 ¥P bbl, 
cabbage 1 50@3 P 100, tomatoes 40@50c ¥P bu, 
turnips 15@20c, apples 1@1 50 ® bbl. Ch 
timothy hay 12 50@13 ® ton, No 1 12@12 50, 
clover mixed 11@11 50, rye straw 15, wheat 
6 50, oat 7@7 50, bran 9@10, middlings 9@10. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Philadelphia, fresh 
nearby eggs 17c P dz, icehouse 15@15kc, 
chickens 7@9c ® lb 1 w, 8@1llc d w, fowls 9c 
lw, 103@1lc d w. Apples $1 15@1 75 ® bbl, 
pears 2 50@5, Cape Cod cranberries 5? potatoes 
35@38e P bu, fair to good 28@30c, onions 9c 
@1 15 P bbl, cabbage 2@2 50 P 100. Ch baled 
timothy hay 13 50@14 P ton, No 1 12@12 50, 
mixed 11@11 50, rye straw 15@16, wheat 8@ 
8 50, oat 7@7 50. 





The Hop [ovement and [arket. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Oct 6—The business passing in 
the market is small and of such a character as 
not to affect the general situation. ‘There ap- 
pears to be little change in the condition of 
the trade as a whole. The policy of buyers is 
to take as little as pom and growers are 
somewhat inclined to conservatism in ac- 
cepting bids. On this market ’9% growths are 
quoted at 9@10c,while at such Pacific markets 
as San Francisco Téc is the top price. From 
recent advices the English situation appears 
about the same as previously noted, in fact 
not differing much from the condition of 
affairs on this side the Atlantic. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Sept 30 Oct 2 Oct 5 
W Y state, crop '%, choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
' oe “ “medto prime. 7@844 7@844 7@8% 
sed * “ 5, choice, 7 7 7 
” “ “ ™ med to prime, 54,@6 53,@6 534@6 
“ “ “ “com, 3@4 3@4 3@4 
= sd ” : 24@4 2440044¢ 2%@4% 
“ “ old olds. va byes 11, ars, 1iga@ Qi¢ 
Pacific, crop ’9, to arrive, 7@10 7@10 7@10 
- “995, choice, 644 64g 64g 
« « * medto prime, 5@6 5@6 5@6 
- “* “ common, 3@ 3@4 3@4 
a ~ oe. 214@4 21,@4 24,4 
German, “ ’%, toarrive, 24@27 24027 24@27 
“ #6 995, 14@18 H4@18 14@18 


CoBLEsKILL. Schoharie Co. Oct 3—The hop 
harvest was finished Sept 26. Having had 
considerable bad weather the last part of 
picking the quality was not quite as good as 
earlier. Many acres of hops were plowed 
up this season, yet it is impossible to learn 
the amount. Itis probably safe to say that not 
over 60 % of Jast year’s quantity has been 
harvested in this county this year. On ac- 
count of dry weather the hops did not mature 
as evenly as at other times, but generally the 
quality is quite good. Trade is somewhat 
slow. Sales have been made at 6@10c anda 
carload was taken for export at about the lat- 
ter figure. 

Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, Schoharie 
Co, during September amounted to 295 bales, 
compared with 200 bales during the corre- 
fponding month last year. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 5—Salesmen did not ap- 
pear in large numbers at the board of trade 
to-day. An impression has got abroad among 
them that cheese is going to be higher and 
they are inclined to wait a little and see if it 
is so. September stock is well made and will 
keep well and there is no danger of a decline 
within two or three weeks at least. The ex- 

ort business is all right without doubt, but 
nome trade has made no move this fall and 
small cheese stands on a par with large, 
when it ought to be 4@1c higher, as it costs 
more to make it than large cheese. 
The buyers who take it now and 
put it into cold storage expect to geta good 
profit out of it. Early September stock was 
the thing offered to-day, with some late Au- 

ist putin by the small cheese men who 
nave been holding back. The make is_ un- 
commonly good at present time, so much so 
that it is necéssary to clear the shelves some- 
whatin order to make room for the new 
stock. 

Sales were as follows: Large colored, 2551 
bxs at 98c, 675 at 94c, 372 at 98c; large white, 
152 at 98c, 190 at 94c; small white, 140 at 9c, 
250 at 9te, 75 at 98c, 342 at 9kc; small colored, 
160 at 9¥c, 1617 at 94c. Total, 6574 bxs against 
6697 last year and 10,675 the year before. It 
was understood that 3 smail lots of large 
cheese sold at 9¥c to go to home trade, which 
were not put into quotations. 

At Little Falls, sales were 3428 bxs small 
and large at 9}c, 200 small colored at 9c and 
486 at pt. Total 4114 bxs against 4398 last 
year. 

At Montreal, cheese market firm on Monday 
of this week under active speculative buying. 
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An advance of jc over last week is noted, 
400 bxs selling at 10c. 

At Elgin, butter suld at 1 
this week, a sharp advance of Ic. 

Cheese has advanced to the 10c point in 
Canadian country markets, with consider- 
able excitement at times. The Montreal 
Gazette says that all the makes in the Brock- 
ville district have been purchased at 10@ 
104c at factory and that the fall make in 
Ontario east of Toronto is now out of mark- 
er’s control. There remains, therefore,the fall 
make west of Toronto, some scattered fac- 
tories and back sections east and the Quebec 
make yet to account for. 

The position of Canadian and American 
cheese in England is quite encouraging to 
holders, writes our London special corre- 
spondent. They for weeks past have been en- 
abled to realize on much more satisfactory 
terms than they did early in the year, and 
principal transactions of finest qualities at 94 
a9ic. It will be noted this is lower than the 
present market in the U § and Canada. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, demand fair, but not enough 
to absorb current receipts, the surplus selling 
at a previous figure of $112 ® can of 40 &s. 
Arrivals are running a little below last year. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Oct5 were as 
follows: 


Monday of 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE & West RR, 25,378 811 322 
N Y Centrai. 13.040 104 611 
N Y¥, Ont & West, 27,038 1,106 — 
West Shore, 8,856 191 167 
N Y¥, Sus and West, 11,857 209 - 
N Y & Putnam 1,739 — _ 
New Haven « H, 8.976 41 = 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 _ 
Long Island, 909 _ _ 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 3,708 22 - 
H R T Co, 5,260 235 _ 
Other sources, 4,060 -- _ 
Total receipts, 144,004 3,1 1,100 
Daily average, 20,572 4 157 
Daily av last week, 20.419 417 150 
Av last year, 21,777 587 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qw@ over the N 
Y and Putnam R KR to High Bridge during tne 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 

Sept 27 Sept 20 Sepb13 Sept 6 Aug 30 Aug 


Hammonds, 37 38 4l 37 38 194 
Millwood, 113 115 113 118 118 562 
Kitchawan, 79 77 75 76 78 405 
Croton Lake, 70 67 67 66 67 351 
Yorktown, 250 252 252 239 250 1272 
Amawalk, 92 92 102 107 108 545 
West Somers, 43 41 44 43 43 215 
Baldwin Place, 13 203 201 205 202 952 
Mahopac Falls, 323 322 309 341 339 1695 
Mahopac Mines, 182 182 166 167 170 878 
Lake Mahopac, 53 56 47 35 37 190 
Crofts, 108 114 103 94 89. 420 
Carmel, 7 rr 83 95 88 484 
Brewster, 14 14 13 2 

Total, 1634 1656 1628 1625 1631 8163 


Also 933$ cases bottled milk from Carmef and 16 cases 
from Baldwin Place. 





We desire to se- 
Canvassers Wanted, cure a number of 

experienced can- 
vassers at once. We intend that every farmez 
in the middle states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to Whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a Statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this paze and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely Jow rate of five ¢ents a word, 
each insertion, 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or amumber, connts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must ve received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a smal) adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST _ Will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
preguete returns and prove a paying investment. 

SS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








GENUINE Unleached Hardwood Ashes, $4.50 per ton on car, 
pi tag for particulars. JOSEPH BROWN, Arthur, Ont. 
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CONFIDENCE FULLY MAINTAINED. 


Turspay EVENIN 
The business situation continues eucourag- 
ing in the main, and while the volume of 
trade is restricted the contidence which has 
been displayed for a few weeks is fully main- 
tained. There is a better demand for raw 
material such as iron, cotton, wool and hides, 
and while manufacturers are conservative, 
prices are so low that with -moderate orders 
in hand more energy will be shown. The 
Lusiness world as a whole is waiting for the 
national election. The strengtn in wheat has 
buoyed all grain markets, and farm values in 
general are well sustained, althongh there is 
stili room for nuch improvement. here is a 
better wholesale trade in the west and south, 
Where grain and cotton are moving. and 
money is a trifle easier in the eastern centers, 
although interest rates continue high. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat~ —Corn-— -——Oats 
Cash or spot 6 180% 1845 vod 18 
Shicago, 22% 293%4e 17 7X%e 
New York, 71% «OG 2849 ‘ 21 23 
Boston, - d 2 261g 
Toledo, 2% mi 2 3244 7% 2144 
St Louis, 3 «G24 2 26 16 18 


G, Oct 6, 1896. 


Minneapolis, 65 E — _ _ 
San Francisco, , . 15 9234 *.85 
London, 7 K 385 - - 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 

This week Last week One year aco 
Whear, bu, 50,116 000 715,000 41,850.00. 
orh, 13,877,000 13 5,421,000 
Vats. 9,034,000 3,434.000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURK DELIVERY 

No 2 grades Whea: Corn Oats 
ectober, -_— @ 224¢¢ 17 gc 
December, 68 hy 23 17% 
May, 715% 2A 193% 

*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 

At Chicago, the advancing 
wheat has been checked as was a week ago 
indicated among the possibilities. Late last 
week prices reached the highest point in the 
present advance, May touching 73je P bu 
and Dec 7Ose, but since that date some reac- 
tion has taken place, whittling off a part of 
the gain. As it is, however, prices scored a 
net advance last week of about l4c, Dee rest- 
ing at figures around 68c, May 7le, and cash 
67c, while interest at the opening of the pres- 
ent week is unabated, values being governed 
largely by the visible supply statement, (which 
showed an increase of 1,400,000 bu for theweek. ) 
the movement, and foreign advices. The im- 
mediate cause of the decline from the 
high point was realizing sales by opera- 
tors who had bonght for this express 
purpose of selling out at an advance. ‘The 
character of the news affecting values is much 
the same as recently reported in these col- 
umns. Our own special report shows a fair 
aggregate crop, but one which can be easily 
handled, providing the export demand keeps 
up atanything like the present rate. Late 
advices from Europe include further talk of 
the shortage in the wheat crop there, with 
the figures perhaps slightly moditied. The 
advance in prices has been so marked during 
the past two weeks it is but natural that for- 
eign buyers should hesitate to follow it. The 
general situation, however, continues one of 
fair encouragment for the future of wheat 
values. Recent sales of low grades included 
No 4 red winter at 55@63c, aveording to condi- 
tion, No 3 hard 64@64c, No 3 spring 63 @65{c, 
No 4 spring 56@60c. 

Corn has shown a disposition to follow 
wheat with a little of the full advance finally 
dissipated. Receipts of old corn liberal, 
weather favorable for curing and harvesting 
the new crop. Shipping demand fair witha 
large movement to the seaboard, part for ex- 
port. Prive gained 5-8@7-8e last week and has 
since ruled a shade easier. No2in store 22} 

No 2 yellow 223@23jc, No3 by sample 


tendency in 


“The te market is devoid of particularly 
new teature, sympathizing with other cereals. 
Receipts large but demand good on both home 
and foreign account. Market moved up frac- 
tionally last week and is moderately well 
supperted so far this week. Late sales, No 
3 i4s@iske P bu, fancy a small premium, No 
3 white 16@19e. 

Kye failed to hold the full advance of last 
week, No 2 at one time touching 37e in store, 
later reacting to 35@35hc, with Dec around 36c 
and May 40c. Export demand less pronounc- 
ed, but no accumulation of new crop rye in 
publie stocks. No 3 by sample 34c and no 
grade 30 @32c. 

Barley continues steady to firm, the market 
showing more activity the past ten days than 
at any time yet. Receipts liberal, but an in- 
ersased shipping business helps out, some 
barley being taken for export. Fair to good 
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malting 25@30c ¥ bu, choice to fancy 32@38c, 
poor to thin feed barley 22@25c. 

In grass seeds, a fair movement and prices 
without important change. The recent ripple 
in clover ‘‘futures’’ has disappeared with Oct 
and Nov delivery quotable around $8@8 25 
per ctl. Moderate inquiry for country lots by 
sample at 5@7 50 for fair to choice w ith fancy 
ata premium. Prime timothy seed,Oct deliv- 
ery 2 50 per ctl, showing no essential change 
for thg week. U neat grades 2@240 and 
fancy up to 2 @2 7 

At Toledo, wheat ath shown the same re- 
action noted elsewhere, under about the same 
influences, operators commenting on the con- 
tinued good export business in wheat and 
flour, the Sept movement of this character be- 
ing the largest in three years past. No 2 cash 
wheat quiet around 7T2fce, No 3 69@69}c. Corn 
quiet and easy. Oats neglected. Rye steady. 
Clover receiving sume support on the basis of 
$5@5 30 per bu for Oct prime. 


What the Advance Means. 


Nearly the entire list of great staples has 
scored a substantial gain in price during 
the last few weeks, and farm crops are worth 
more than in midsummer by many millions 
of dollars. In the space of the past month 
wheat has moved up lle per bu, and compared 
with the low point in August even more than 
that. This means nothing more nor less than 
that the 96 wheat crop, a large portion of 
which still remains in farmers’ hands, is 
worth more by $50,000,000 than in the early 
part of September; that the corn crop, at 
an advance of only 2c per bu, represents a 
gain in value of another 50 millions. The 
cotton crop, estimated for the moment in 
round numbers at 8 million bales, has advanc- 
ed lfc per lb since July, placing another 50 
millions to the credit of the producer. And 
so the record might be continued, though in 
a less pronounced way, with rye, barley, oats, 
flaxseed, wool, etc, showing a total increase 
in the value of farm crops, roundly estimated, 
of 200 million dollars and more, compared 
with the low point of the summer. The fol- 
lowing little table affords a hint of the change 
in the right direction in farm values: 

ONE MONTH’S ADVANCE IN FARM VALUES, 
Estimated Advance Increased 
production per unit value 
470,000,000 l #51.700,000 
2,500,000 000 50,000.000 
717,000,000 18,000 000 

8.000.000 50.000,000 


273,000,000 1,365,000 
171,065,000 


Wheat, bu, 
Corn, bn, 
Oats, bu, 
Cotton, bales, 
Wool, lbs, 
Total five staples, 
*Since July. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK, 


Trish potatoes are in ample supply at all 
the market centers, but-the quality 1s not of 
the best. Stock arriving at Chicago from 
Wisconsin and adjacent states is roported 
green and scrubby and good stock wanted. At 
such markets as New York and Boston, prices 
have shown some weakness, demand having 
ruled only moderate. Top quotations at these 
points are extreme at the moment. 

At New York, in ample supply but weak 
a ged dull trade. LI in bulk$1@1 25 ® bbl, 
N J 1@1 25, state 112@1 25 P 180 bs, Va 
sweets yellow 65@80c P bbl, Vineland 150@2, 
N J 1@1 50. 

At Boston, receipts heavy and 
slack. Aroostook Hebrons 30c # bu, N H 
Hebrons 28@30c, Vt 28@30c, N Y state white 
varieties 25@28c, Hebrous and Rose $1@1 25 


? bbl. 


demand 


THE ONION JIARKET. 

Choice bright onions are in moderate sup- 
ply and held at generally steady prices. The 

ulk of receipts, however, run to ordinary 
and common grades for which the market is 
rather easy. On such goods the price is irreg- 
ular, varying from day to day according to 
the wants and bids of buyers.* Choice white 
stock command as premium over other kinds. 

At New York, choice steady at quotations, 
poor weak and irregular. Eastern White $1 75 
@2 25 P bbl, red 1 50@1 75, yellow 1 25@1 50, 
Orange Co white 1@2 P bag, yellow 50c@1 12, 
red 750 @1 37, NJ and LI yellow 1@1 25 P 
bbl, white 1 50@2 25, western and state yel- 
low 1 1241 25, red 1 2h@1 50. 

At Boston, coming forward freely and com- 
mon lots sold at easy prices. Native 40c P 
bu, western Mass $1 25@1 37 ® bbl, N Y¥ 
large 1 25, western 1@1 25. 

At Chicago, selling moderately. 


8 Good Farms Wanted. 


For veneral farming purposes. Address ANSON H, 
RUSSELL & CO., Akron, Obio. 


Sacks of 











YOU WILL ALWAYS 


Be 
Pleased. 


IF YOU USE A A 
Dietz Lantern fitted with 


Dietz Appliances ,, nanay 


for raising the globe to trim and 
light; have it also equipped witha 


Dietz Globe the best made 


anda 
Dietz Burners sfooss 
insist_upon having 


Dietz Goods They are always 


reliable and if your dealer does 
not have them send for a 


Dietz Catalogue tom which 
ou can order with perfect satis- 
action, anything you wish in 

lighting apparatus from the R. E. 


Dietz Company, 


Send for free Pocket € Jatalogue, describing 
the different styles. We make every thing 
necessary for outdoor lighting purpuses. 
R. E. DIETZ CO., Established 1840. 
60 Laight St., New York. 





Impure 
Milk 
Detected 


at a glance. White- 
man’s Standard In- 
dicating Milk Jars, 


the best guarantee that 


A % STANDARD CRENALINE 
your customers have 


WHITEMAN’S PATENT \ that you sell them pure 
FEB 16 1890 milk. Downs fraudu- 


lent competition. Send for prices and plans that will 

increase your business. Plain jars and sundries. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 

144 Chambers 8t., New York City. 


This advertisement only appears this month. 





THE COMMON SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


covers or 


No rusty metal 


twisted wire fasteners, less 


breakage and can be washed 
much 
milk 


tainted or 


absolutely clean and 


quicker than any other 
bottle, 
milk. It 


cheapest 


avoiding 


sour is the hand- 


somest, and best 


milk bottle ever offered for 


sale in any market. 


THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 


Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
of the Government 


THATCHER'S 


cago, from the analysis 


Chemists and Experts, also 


CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 
For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. ¥. 


and Head Nolsé€se 
ra SS “ie reliers, by using 
Nn’s 


y Common Sense b Drums. 
New scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
onl a simple, comfortable 
and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. elps where medical 
skili fails. No wire or string at- 
ite nt. Write for pamphlet. 

itson Ear 
104 Trust Bee tates: Core 
1122 Broadway, [Room 120), N.Y. 








GROUND BEEF SCRAPS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Granulated Bone, Crush Oyster Shells, 
Calcite, Crushed Flint. Send gor Price Z List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORH, PA. 




















40c, home-grown in bbls 75ce, Spanish 


5 P bx. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Large quantities of apples are moving to- 
ward the big markets and the supply being so 
abundant itis vain to look for very nigh 
prices. The quality of arrivals is good and 
the fruit is worked out as fast as demand will 
permit. The export trade is many fold larger 
than last year and there seems to be no let-up 
in shipments. Many winter apples are being 
stored for use later in the season. 

The total exports this season to Sept 26 have 
been, to all ports, 418,000 bbls, against 35,000 
bbis during the same time last year. Certain 
exporters of New York report $1 96 P bbl the 
highest and 64c the lowest price net on the 
dock in N Y during the 10 days ended Oct 1. 

Many thanks for your abundant, timely and 
reliable information relative to the apple 
market at home and abroad. It is pleasing 
to see a paper so alive and fully abreast of the 
farmers’ needs as is AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
[J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 

At New York, in full supply with fairly 
active demand. Holland Pippins $1@1 37 ? 
bbl, Fall Pippins 1@1 37, 20-oz 1@1 25, Grav- 
enstein 1 25@1 75, King 1 25@1 75, Culverts 
75v@1, Balwdins 1@1 25, Greenings 1@1 25, 
Northern Spy 1@1 37, Pound Sweet 1 25@1 50. 

At Boston, dull and weak under heavy 
supply. Gravenstein $1 50@2 25 ® bbl, N Y 
mixed 75c@1 25, Porters and Pippins 75c@1, 
20-0z 1 25@1 50, Pound Sweets 1@1 50, Me 
Harveys 1 25. 

At Chicago, ruling weak, demand being 
light and receipts heavy. Ch to fey Jona- 
thans $1 25@1 75 P bbl, Kings 80c@1 10, 20-oz 
s0c@1 10, Sweets 1 25@1 75, Tallman Sweets 
85c@1 10, Ben Davis 1@1 25, green stock 30 
@T5c. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING SEPT 26. 












Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 
pool don gow pts Total 
New York, 16.366 5,311 8,055 150 29.882 
Boston, 37,144 7,126 9,730 — 54,000 
Montreal, 32,590 5,414 14,103 1,855 53.962 
Philadelphia, 500 — 900 — 1,400 
Total, 86,600 17,851 32,788 2,005 139,244 
Cor week °95, 7 6.500 2.980 — 17.466 
Tot’l this season,273 46.410 95,896 2,155 417,996 
Season °95-6, 19,1! 6,528 9,458 . 35,181 
Season °945, 87,705 23,423 22,192 460 133,780 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIc, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR PEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


—-Cattle— — Hogs— —Sheep—~ 

1846 }R95 18% 1895 1896 1893 

Chicago, W100 hs, £520 8575 8345 8435 B315 Bd 00 
New York, 500 5 65 425 515 350 400 
Buffalo, 475 5 50 355 450 3 65 410 
Kansas City, 465 550 3 20 420 3 00 3 65 
Pittsburg 465 5 45 370 460 3 60 400 
At Chicago, the cattle market shows con- 


tinued encouragement, prices last week mov- 
ing up 10@20c, with best steady at opening of 
this week and common weaker. Aggregate ar- 
rivals liberal in number, but contain relative- 
ly few choice to prime farm-fed steers. These 
are showing more strength than anything else, 
the common to ordinary grades of cattle be- 
ing obliged to compete with western range 
steers, which are plentiful and good. Eastern 
and foreign markets are in a fairly promising 
condition, permitting moderate shipments. 
Best dry-fed native beeves have advanced 


slightly to the basis of $4 75@5 20, with good 
to choice selling largely at 4 50@4 85, and 


common down to 3 50@3 75. Grass steers 15@ 
3c discount. Range cattle selling well and 
25@40c higher than the low point of the sea- 
son; continued good demand for stock cattle 
and little change in market for butcher stock. 
Revised quotations follow: 


Fev export steers, 4.9075.) Feeders, 23.40@3.80 

Prime.i500@ 16) Ths,4.75@4.85 Stockers. 400 to 

Good to ch. 1150 850) Ths. 2.65@3.25 
@1450 Ths. 4.224.609 Caives, 300 hs up, 2.75@3.50 

Fair to med, 1150 Calves, veal, 4.00@6.25 
@1400 Ths, 3.70@4.00 Grass Texans, 2.50@3.25 


0 
Texas cows and 
heifers. 1.50@2.7 
Texas bulls, 1. 
Western range 


Ch cows and heif- 

ers 4 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@2.75 
Poor toch bulls, — 1.75@3.25 
Canners, 1.25@2.00 steers, 2.75@4.10 

With the approach of the winter season 
packers are always anxious to get hog prices 
down to the lowest possible level. This is 
the situation now, and with a considerable in- 
crease 1n the supply.the market the past week 
and opening ef this week has averaged soft. 
Demand good, however, on both loval and 
shipping account, with light hogs relatively 
Stronger than heavy weights. Good to choice 
mixed droves $3 10@3 25, straight heavy 2 90 
@3 10, extra light 3 35@3 45. Rough lots 2 25 
@2 75. 

Receipts of sheep again very large at 90,000 
for the week, and the market has shown very 
little recovery. Lambs selling relatively bet- 


-75@3.80 
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ter than anything else. Fairly good demand 
for choice fat sheep, which are nearly steady 
at $2 70@3, while common to fair are easy at 
2 25@2 50. Feeding sheep 2 40@2 70. Good 
demand for feeding lambs at 3@3 50, with 
choice butcher weights up to 4 50@5. 

At Pittsburg, cattle in moderate 
and without important price change. Rough 
and common lots rathei neglected, but usual 
inquiry for better grades of butcher and ship- 
ping steers. Prices follow: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 50@4 65 
Good. 1200 to 1200 lbs. 4 Lied 35 
Fair, 9 to 11:0 Ibs, 8 403 65 
Common, 700 to 90° lbs, 2 50@3 25 
Rough, half-fat, 3 a3 50 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 (0@3 75 

Hog market narrow with nearly all classes 
of buyers represented, prices 10@15c lower 
Monday of this week. Prime medium $3 55@ 
3 65,Yorkers 3 3f@3 50, heavy hogs 3 20@3 40, 
rough lots 2 50@3. Sheep in generallly am- 
ple supply, especially common grades. ‘l’rans- 
actions on the basis of 2 50@3 65 for poor to 
prime with lambs 2 75@5. 

At Buffalo, fair strength in cattle, the 150 
cars received Monday of this week selling 10c 
higher, quality alittle better in character with 
no prime beeves offered. Sales on the basis 
of $4@4 70 for good butcher steers to prime 
beeves. Milch cows and springers unchanged 
at 28@50 ea, veal calves steady at 4 50@6 50. 
Hogs poorly supported, selling off about 10c 
Monday, when 100 cars came in. Medium 
yorkers and mixed droves 3 30@3 50, a few 
light vorkers 3 55, pigs 3 35@3 40, straight 
heavy hogs 3 30@3 40. Sheep in about the re- 
cent demand but more offered, Monday’s sup- 
ply consisting of 60 cars native, and 15 from 
Canada. Most sales showed 10c decline com- 
pared with last week, good butcher weights 
3 25@3 65, fancy export quotable up to 3 75, 


demand 





Com t.. good fat cows 
Heifers, 800 to 110: lbs, 2 7:3 
Bologna cows, p hd, 
“sh cows & springr’s 15 ( 
Veal calves, 





poor to common 2 50@3, choice lambs 4 60@ 
4 85, common and medium 3 75@4 40. 
At New York, cattle steady to firm when 


choice, with a moderate export movement 
and the usual city butcher trade.* Transac- 
tions on the basis of $3 50@5 for poor to fancy 
steers, With oxen and stags 3 50@4 25 and 
cows and bulls 1 50@3. Veal calves quiet 
and nearly steady at 5@7 50 for ordinary to 
choice; country dressed 6 50@10. Hogs steady 
to firm at 3 65@4 25 for common heavy to 
good light, pigs at a premium. Sheep a little 
unsettled but substantially steady. Common 
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to fair salable at 2 25@2 75 and good to fancy 
3@3 50, with inferior to choice lambs 3 75@ 
5 25. Dressed mutton weak and depressed 
owing to large arrivals from western markets. 

At Boston, two-year-old steers $12@22 ea, 
three-year-old 20@32, milch cows 25@28 for 
poor to common and 40 to 65 for good to 
fancy. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instances are 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consignees inust pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in asmali way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 


At New York, there is no increase in sup- 
hes and prices are higher. Ch marrow ’95’s 
$1 324@1 35 bu, common to good 1 10@ 


1 25. ch medium and pea 1 15@1 20, white 
kidney 1 35, red 1 20@1 25, black turtle soup 
1 50, yellow eyes 1 20@1 224, Cal limas 1 35@ 
1 40, green peas T5@874c. 

At Boston, a steady, moderate demand at 
full prices. N Y and Vt small h p pea $1 2% 
@1 30 ® bu, marrow pea 1 15@1 20, screened 
90c@1, seconds 70@80c, Cal peal 35@1 60, 
ch h p medium 1 15@1 20, screened 9c@1, 
seconds 70@80c, yellow eyes 1@1 25, red 
kidney 1 20@1 25, dried limas 3c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receipts are quite liberal, but 
the proportion of strictly fancy is moderate. 
Fey new-laid nearby 21@22c ® dz, state 
fresh gathered 184@19c, Pa country marks a 
@19c, western 18c, fair to good $2 10@3 50 
case, western refrigerator prime 15@154c 
P dz. 

At Boston, the market hasa steady tone un- 
der fair receipts and moderate demand. Near- 
by and Cape fey 23@25c ® dz, ch fresh east- 
ern 18@19¢c, fair to good 15c, Vt and N H ch 
fresh 18@19¢ ¥ dz, Mich fey 174@18e, west- 
ern fairto good 15@16c, P E Island 17@1Tic, 
refrigerator 15c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, demand is moderate and 
prices hold up fairly well. Md peaches 50c@ 
$1 ® bskt, Mich 1 25@1 75 P bu, plums 40 
a260c P 10-tb bskt, Seckel pears 4@7 P 
bbl, Bartlett 3@4 50, Sheidon 3@3 50 P bbl, 































1 WANT 


(5 DURHAM 
BLACKHE - 





p NO OTHER. 
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Yeu will find ome coupen 
imside each twe ounce bag, 
and twe coupens inside cach 
four eumce bag of Black~- 
well’s Durham. Buy a bag 
of this celebrated tobacce 
and read the ceupern—which 
gives a list of valuable pres- 
ents and how te get them. 




















-FEREE SAMPLE COPY $30 
An Elementary Journal for Students of 


Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture. 
Plumbing. Steam Fugincering. Heating. 
Ventilation. Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 


HOME STUDY, (=. 


9 SCRANTON, PA. 








PpAcH TREES.—Full assortment. Apply to 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 














We have sequins employment for an active man 

in every locality, at $15.00 weekiy, (no fortune 

hunter need ap 7) will guarantee permanent 

ouaplotmont if a t; ifinterested apply prompt- 

ly, address “*Benefactor,” P.O. Box 5308, 
ston, Mass. 
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Delaware grapes 10@12hc P small bskt, Con- 
cord 10@14c P large bskt, Niagaras 9@12c P 
small bskt, dark Cape Cod cranberries 4 75, 
good to prime 4@4 50, NJ 1@125P cra, 
quinces 2@3 P bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, more active but easier. West- 
ern spring bran 424@45c P 100 tbs, winter 424 
@47kec, middlings 55@65c, sharps 65@70c, 
screenings 38@45c, oil meal $17@18 P ton,cot- 
tonseed 19@20, rye feed 474@50c P 100 tbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 85c, coarse corn meal 
58@6l1c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a fairly active demand for all 
kinds and market firm at quotations. Prime 
timothy 824@85c P 100 tbs, No 1 75@80c, No 2 
70c, No 3 60@65c, shipping 55c, clover mixed 
60@65c, clover 50@55c, salt hay 45@50c, 
long rye straw No 1 85@90c, No 2 70@80c, 
short rye 55@65c, oat and wheat 35@45c. 

At Boston, a steady tone is maintained at 
former prices. N Y and Can new ch to fey 
$15@16 P ton, fair to good 14@15, ch clover 
and clover mixed 10@12, swale 8 50@9, good 
to prime rye straw 16 50@17 50, oat 8 50@9. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies of dressed more lib- 
eral and market slow, live cleaned up closely. 
Dressed poultry: Turkeys good to ch 12@13c 
P tb, Phila spring chickens 13@1l5c, west- 
ern 8@9%c, western fowls 9%4@10c, spring 
ducks 124@13c, white squabs $1 75@2 P dz, 
mixed 1 50, dark and peor 125. Live poul- 
try: Spring chickens 8@9c P tb, fowls 10@ 
104c, turkeys 9c, ducks 60@75c ® pr, geese 1@ 
1 50, pigeons, old 25c P pr, young 20c. 
Vegetables. 
enerally steady for choice 
lots, supplies moderate. Cabbage $2@3 50 P 
100, red 3@4, celery 25@50c P dz, egg plant 
50c@1 P bbl, cucumbers 1@2 P 1000, lima 
beans 1 25@1 75 ¥P bag, turnips, Russian 75@ 
80c P bbl, tomatoes 40@75c cra, marrow 
squash 60@75c P bbl, Hubbard squash 75c@1, 
green corn 50e@1 P 100, green peppers 50c@ 
1 P bbl, pumpkins 50@75c. 

Wool. 

The demand for wool continues generally 
active, holders are free sellers and the firm 
tone of the market is maintained. Foreign 
markets are firm at full prices. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, chickens 12@l4c P tb lw, 
16@18c d w, veal calves 6c lw, 10@12c d w, 
fresh eggs 22@25c P dz, loose hay $15@18 ® 
ton, rye straw 15, potatoes 40c bu, white 
onions T5c, red 50c, yellow 60c, turnips 40c, 
apples 1@1 25 P bbl, cmy print butter 22@25c 
® th, dairy 20c.—At Waterbury, Ct, potatoes 
50@60c P bu, onions 60@75c, turnips 40c, ap- 
ples 1@1 25 P bbi, chickens 1@12e P tb lw, 
16@20c d w, fowls 8@10c, fresh eggs 25c P dz, 
cold storage 16c, hay 16@19 P ton, rye straw 
16, cmy butter 20@23c P th, dairy 16@19e.—At 
Providence, R I, apples 1@250 P bbl, potatoes 
1 25@1 75. onions 50@55c P bu, turnips 1 50 P 
bbl, cranberries 4 50@5, hay 16@16 50 P ton, 
gluten meal 16@18, fresh eggs 24@25c P dz, 
western 16@17c, fowls 12@15c P tb, chickens 
16@18c, cemy butter 21@22c P th, dairy 15@16c, 
cheese 95@10c.—At Springtield, Mass, pota- 
toes 55c P bu, turnips 45c, fresh eggs 20@22c 
P dz, western 13@l4c, chickens lic P bh, 
fowls 11@12c, beef 6@8c, baled hay 14@14 50 
P ton, long rye straw 17@18, ch cmy butter 
22c P tb, dairy 17@19c, cheese 9@9}c.—At 
Worcester, carrot$ 40@50c P bu, potatoes 1@ 
125 ¥® bbl, onions 50@60c P bu, turnips 40@ 
50c, apples 1@1 75 P bbl, fresh eggs 22@25 
® dz, chickens 16@18c P tb, beef 5@7c, but- 
ter, cmy 21@22c P th, dairy 19@20c, cheese 
9@10c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


At New York, 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market quiet 
and firm. Good to ch ecmy 16@l7c P lb, 
dairy 15@1l6c.—At Syracuse, firm and un- 
changed. Good to ch emy 174@18c, dairy 13@ 
15c.—At Schenectady, 14@16c. 

At New York, the continued scarcity of fine 
fresh creamery has caused a gradual harden- 
ing ofthe market with an advance of }@Ic 1n 
prices. Exporters have been liberal buyers 
and their purchases further help the market. 
Best dairy is wanted, but there is little call 
for poor lots. Wholesale prices for round 
lots ruling early this week follow: Elgin 
and other western creamery extras 164@l7c P 
lb, western firsts 144@15}c, seconds 12@13\4c, N 
Y, emy 16@164c, N Y dairy balf tubs fey 15c, 
firsts 13@14c, western dairy firsts 10@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market active and 
steady. Elgin emy 17e P lb, Ohio l4c, dairy 
llc.—At Cleveland, active and tirm. Good to 
ch cmy 12@15c, Elgin 16@17c, dairy 9@12c.—At 
Toledo, good to ch cmy 18@19c, dairy 14@15c. 
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—At Cincinnati, best grades steadier. Fey 
Elgin emy 174c, Ohio 12@14c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
small of faney grades, prices firm. Western 
extra cmy 16@16sc P 1b, fair to prime 14@15hc, 
common 12@13c, western fey 1l7c, prints 15@ 
15he. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts less 
liberal and prices firmer. Fey cmy 17@18¢c P 
lb, ch 15@16c, imt emy 12@14c, ladles 12@13c, 
dairy 12@14c. 

At Boston, a further improvement is to be 
noted. Receipts have run lighter and a 
steady demand holds the market on a firm 
basis. Quotations for round lots are as fol- 
lows: Vt and N H fey cmy assorted sizes 174c, 
northern N Y 17kc, western fresh tubs assort- 
ed sizes 16}c, northern firsts 15@16ec, eastern 
14@16e, western tirsts 14@15c} seconds 12@13c, 
extra Vt dairy l4c, N Y firsts 12c, western 
imt emy 11@llkce. Prints 142c premium 
over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, light supplies, 
market quiet and firm. Full cream, small size 
8a@%e P lb, large 7}@8hc,imt Swiss 12@13c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 9@94c.—At Cuba, about 
1200 bxs large white sold at 9@94c, ruling 
orice 9c, 110 bxs 45-lb size 9c, about 2200 
Xs contracted small at ¥}@93c as to size. 
—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 30 lots, 
2437 bxs, offered, 60 bxs sold at 9 9-l6c, 9c 
bid for balance but no sales made on_ board, 
later on street a few contracted at 10c, balance 
selling at 9%c. 


At New York, the market is in a strong 


position. Large full creams, which haye 
most attention, are in moderate supply and 
well taken by exporters and home buyers, 
Small sizes are moderately active but firmly 
sustained in price. Quotations follow: NY 
full cream large fey colored 98¢ P lb, fey 
white 98@9kc, good to prime 85@9c, com- 
mon to fair 7@8c, small fey colored 9c, fey 
white 9}c, good to choice 84@9c, common to 
fair 7@8c, light skims, small colored, ch Te, 
large 7@7ie, part skims 5@6c, full skims 
1$@2c. 


Ohio—At Columbus, active at the advance. 
Full cream N Y cheddars 10}c P 1b, Ohio 9, 
family favorite 9}c, limburger 12c.—At Cleve- 
land, demand moderate, prices firm. Fuli 
cream cheddars 95@10c, flats 8@84c, skims 4@ 
7c, imt Swiss 10@1lc.—At Toledo, full cream 
ched lars 10@11c, flats 7@8c, imt Swiss 11@12hkc, 
—At Cincinnati, in fair demand. Ohio fiat 
74@8c, family favorite 8@8c, twins 10@10}c, 
Young America 10@10$c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firmer under good demand. N Y full cream, 
fey small 9{@94c P |b, fair to good 8}@9e, part 
skims 6@7he, full skims 2@3c, Swiss 10@10hc. 
N Y full 

picnics 


Maryland—At Baltimore, firmer. 
cream 9j@10c P lb, flats 10@10}c, 
10} @ 104. 


At Boston, no material change in the market, 
demand ruling light and prices about steady. 
N Y small extra 9@9}c P lb, large 9c, firsts 
7@8c, seconds 5@6c, Vt small 9@9}c, large 9c, 
firsts 7@8c, seconds 5@6c, sage cheese 9c, 
part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 8$@9c. 
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QUINCE CULTURE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR THE PROPAGATION 
AND CULTIVATION OF THE QUINCE, 


WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF ITS 


Varieties, Insect Enemies, Diseases and their Remedies. 





By W. WwW. MEECH, A. M. 





work, some eight 


3efore the appearance of the first edition of this 


years ago, no separate book on 


quince culture had ever been published, although va- 
rious articles relating to the quince were dispersed 
through many books and periodicals. 

The author, who has made the cultivation of this 
fruit an important part of his life work, was imbued 
with the necessity for a work which should serve as a 
manual for the novice, as well as a book of refer- 


ence for all those of more experience. 


Every detail 


connected with the successful cultivation of the quince 
so far as known then was thoroughly explained in the 
first edition, the beneficial influence of which induced 
many fruit growers to give more care and attention to 


quince culture. 


As a consequence of this, many new 


facts in relation to this subject have been brought 
to light, all of which are embodied in this new and 
enlarged edition. 

A number of insect enemies have been investi- 


gated, and several species not before suspected, have proved injurious to the quince. 


Espe- 


cially important are the discoveries of fungi injurious to the quince and their preventives 


and remedies, which are fully described in this new edition. 


A condensed description of all the varieties of recent introduction has also been 
added, as well as a chapter on the chemical analysis of the ash of the quince in health and dis- 


ease. 


This brings the work up in every detail to the requirements of the present date. 
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Playing Rhymes. 


L. L. TROTT. 


We had been playing the old game of lamp- 
lighters. Though some of the readers may be 
familiar with it, I will give it to show how old 
games, like old dresses, may be ‘‘made over’’ 
into new. <A supply of rolled paper lamp- 
lighters was furnished, and the players, let- 
tered A. B. C., etc, sat in a circle. The 
company happened to be of girls and A_be- 
gan, ‘‘I, a dainty lady, ever a dainty lady, to 
you’ (turning to B), ‘‘a dainty lady, ever a 
dainty lady, present apes,’’ passing the cornu- 
copia of lamplighters, after thrusting one 
into her own hair. B accepted the present, 
saying in turn to C, ‘‘I, a dainty lady, ever a 
dainty lady, to you, a dainty lady, ever a 
dainty lady, from her, a dainty lady’’ (with 
an inclination of the head toward A), ‘‘evera 
dainty lady, present--’’ here she paused, and 
everyone wondered why she could not use 
‘*hoys, ‘‘ books,’* *‘ butter,’’ or any of the hun- 
dred and one everyday nouns beginning with 
b; but she was an original miss, and hit up- 
on ‘‘brilliantine.’’ 

‘‘Brilliant!’’ approved the chorus, and B, 
appropriating two lamplighters, gave the re- 
mainder into C’s keeping. C added ‘‘callas,’’ 
and adorned her head with three horns, while 
the chorus said ‘*coronal,’’ though doubting 
the appropriateness of the adjective. The 
game is nonsensical, and elicited much merri- 
ment when someone forgot to insert one of the 
‘dainty ladies’’ or one of her horns. In 
either case a forfeit was due. Occasionally 
one failed to find a word to fit her letter and 
was prompted by the chorus, and a forfeit was 
imposed, said forfeit consisting of a sen- 
tence to be constructed by the culprit entire- 
ly of words beginning with her given letter, 
as—given the letter D—‘‘ Dear daughter Doro- 
thy drank doctor’s dreadful drugs.’’ In this 
game, the most important point is having the 
position of ‘‘chorus’’ filled with the brightest 
intellect. 

But the older players tired of the mirth of 
it, and suggested ‘‘artists,’’ in which we drew 
around the table, provided with pencils and 
paper. Everyone drew a mark of some kind, 
straight or crooked,it mattered not which,and 
exchanged with someone else. Then on the 
paper passed us, we were expected to draw a 
picture and in the picture to include the line 
already drawn. Straight lines, curved lines, 
long lines, short lines, forked lines and lines 
full of knots, were shown, and from them 
were produced animals, landscapes, people,— 
many of them really artistic. 

‘*Both games contain the elements of an in- 
structive game, ’’said Alleen, the literary mem- 
ber of the group. ‘‘I should think we might 
evolve something progressive from a combina- 
tion of the two.’’ 

‘*You evolve, and we'll adopt,’’ we agreed, 
and she told us to write an adjective and fold 
the paper in a way to conceal the words, then 
exchange; to write a noun, fold again, ex- 
change, and so on through the parts of 
speech before unfolding. With the given 
vocabulary we were expected to construct a 
verse—a poem, if the result warranted the 
name—adding needed words. ‘‘Graceful,’’ 
‘beetle,’ ‘‘I,’’ ‘“*was,’’ ‘‘sadly,’’ ‘‘sipping,’’ 
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on,’’ ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘oh,’? were the words Ruth’s 
paper disclosed. 
‘*‘A graceful woman passed my nooks, . 
And a beetle, sadly sipping, 
Balanced on a bluebell, tipping, 
Sighed ‘My garden and drink for her louks!’ ”’ 
was what she made of it. Flora’s list was: 
The, horse, he, saw, kindly, and, running, 
to, oh. She wrote, 
‘“‘A man saw a horse running away, 
He caught it and treated it, oh, so kindly,” 
and insisted on its passing for blank verse. 
Anna’s attempt: 
**On bright, clear days in early spring, 
Our Mary sings a ringing song, 
Oh, little she recks that culd will come 
In summer, so joyous and long.”’ 

This was more ambitious, considering her 
ingredients—little, Mary, sings, so, ringing, 
in, and, oh. One of the players was a 
rhetoric student, and all had taken language 
lessons, so they detected the flaws in their 
rhymes, even though they felt incapable of 
correcting them on short notice. Only one, 
Sara, failed altogether, and her penalty was 
to compose a rhyme from words of her own 
choosing. She read: 

‘*T couid not make my little rhyme, 

My words were all left over; 

My friends all fit into their niche, 

But I am left a rover.’’ 

icciesieacellalaieiiccaais 

“Speculation” and “Telegraphing.” 

MAE E. DOYLE. 





**Speculation’’ can be played by either grown 
people or children, and is especially suitable 
for parties. Two packs of cards and a quan- 
tity of beans are all that is necessary. One 





person is chosen as broker, who deals the 
cards from one pack to the players and from 
the other pack draws one card, known only to 
himself, the duplicate of which in the pack 
given out, is the lucky card. Fifty beans 
are then given to each player and when all 
are ready the broker calls ‘‘The market is 
open,’’ and then begins a lively time, each 
player trying to sell his cards for as many 
beans as he ean get, or if he wishes to secure 
the lucky card, buying from his neighbors. 
At the end of five minutes the broker exclaims 
‘*The market is closed,’’ and the buying and 
selling cease. The broker then calls in sev- 
eral cards, usually seven, inthis manner: ‘I 
want the jack of hearts, the two of clubs,’’ etc, 
using the other pack as callers. After the 
seven cards have been given to the broker he 
again calls, ‘‘The market is open,’’ and the 
sale is resumed. As the number of cards 
grows less, the interest becomes intense. 
The player holding the lucky card, which the 
broker takes care not to call till the last one, 
wins the first prize, and the player having the 
largest number of beans wins second prize. 

A jolly game for children is known as ‘‘tele- 
graphing.’’ The children form a circle, hold- 
ing hands, one person being chosen as the 
operator. Thus person holds a ball, and when 
all are ready he squeezes the hand of his 
neighbor and hein turn the hand of his neigh- 
bor,and so on until the message comes around 
to the operator, who drops the ball. <A per- 
son with open watch notes the time the mes- 
sage started, counting the time till the ball is 
dropped. Children enjoy this game and en- 
deavor to shorten the time of each message. 
‘Sending telephone messages,’’ may be play- 
ed in a similar way, only the message must 
be whispered. 
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Two Funny Games. 


N. J. 





Divide the company, seating them on op- 
posite sides of the room. Choose three 
judges, who must pay particular attention and 
note all faults. The person who is directing 
the game explains that this 1s to be a Demor- 
est prize speaking contest. There are three 
prizes to be spoken for, the silver, gold and 
diamond. The leader gives a sentence to the 
company on one side of the room and each 
person, in turn, is to repeat it three times as 
fast as possible. The judges decide on two 
who deserve the silver medal and who will be 
called on later to compete for the gold medal. 
The company on the opposite side then have 
their turn, and the four,two persons from each 
side (having won the silver medals), then try 
for the gold medal.- The two that receive the 
gold medal then try for the diamond. The 
sentences which are given are all tongue- 
twisters, such as: A box of mixed biscuits, a 
mixed biscuit box. Flesh of freshly fried 
flying fish. He sells sea shells. Big, black, 
blood bug. The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth 
thus. Six thick thistle sticks. In playing the 
game it will be found quite hard to repeata 
sentence three times as fast as possible with- 
out running it all together. Medals made of 
silver or gilt paper and a piece of glass for the 
diamond may be given or not, as one chooses. 

Secret society: All but four or fire of 
the company leave the room. One person 
at a time is called in and asked to join the 
secret society, but he must give the pass- 
word which is composed of two m’s, two i’s 
andaec. The company in the room then com- 
mence to mimic ali the person’s movements 
until the password (mimic) is guessed. 





Guessing Advertisements. 
ANNIE B. PARLIN. 





Look over your old newspapers and cut out 
any advertisements which are so printed that 
the picture can be used without any of the 
printing to tell what is advertised. Get 
about 20 different kinds, two of each kind. 
Take one of each kind and cut off ali the read- 
ing, so there will be nothing to show what 
the picture advertises, and number them on 
the back. 

When the company have gathered, provide 
each guest with a slip of paper and a_ pencil; 
then pass around the pictures, which are num- 
bered, and request each player to guess what 
the picture advertises and write down his 
guess with the number of the picture on his 
paper. When the pictures have all been the 
rounds and been guessed on, ask the players 
each to write his name on his paper. Collect 
the papers and mark the guesses which are 
wrong, then count up and see who has made 
the greatest number of correct guesses. Award 
him the first prize, which may be anything 
your fancy suggests. For the booby prize, 
take the advertisements you have not used and 
make a scrapbook. Make the leaves of bright- 
colored eambric, pink the edges and paste 
the advertisements. Give this to the one who 
made the most mistakes in guessing, with the 
remark that if he will study this little book 
carefully he will do better next time at guess- 
ing advertisements. 
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A Frontier Bride. 


J. George. 





ES, IT WAS in the latter 
part of the 50’s thatI set 
my face westward, along 
with the steady procession 
that was then pouring into 
young Iowa. If the reports 
{ had heard were true, and 
I believed most of them, 

success was at the end of the ‘‘race’’ and my 
ambitious blood flowed rapidly with restless 
expectation. I had saved a little money, be- 
sides being the owner of a tine span of grays 
and a heavy wagon—not a bad outfit, I was 
told, for a young man going west with no 
one to care for but himself. 

Yet there was one, lucky for me, to work 
for beside myself, who accompanied me the 
tirst 10 miles of my long ride. When I helped 
her out of the wagon to admit an old chum 
who was to make the journey with me, I 
could say nothing for the lump in my throat; 
and Helen, too, looked very pale when our 
lips met; and her ‘‘farewell’’ was in a whis- 
per. 

I did not call a halt until 
ford, a village on the Little Cedar, nearly a 
hundred miles west of Dubuque. After look- 
ing about over the timber-skirted prairie for 
several days, I chanced upon a young man, 
who, like myself, had left his girl behind 
him. He at once began to praise the ‘‘dear 
old state of Indiana,’’ and I knew, before I 
had talked with him five minutes, that he was 
pitiably homesick. A month before he had 
purchased a beautiful ‘‘quarter’’ within a 
mile and a half of the village, and was now 
anxious to sell it for what he had paid the 
government. I at once accepted the offer, and 
soon after began work. There was a square 
40 acres without a stone, stump, hill, or 
ledge;—and to think it was mine—ours!— 
for I thought of the partner-elect just then. 

The next six months were hard-working 
ones for me, but I was cheered and strength- 
ened by such letters as this: 











reaching Brad- 


‘*Dear Witt: It is 50 days since I saw your 
covered wagon pass out of sight over the hill 
at uncle’s and this is ny seventeenth letter. 
So often writing mizht seem silly to some, 
but it is the least I can do to show how much 
I am thinking of you and of what you are do- 
ing for us. Forgive me this use of ‘us’ but I 
like to think of it in that way; you know you 
told me I must. How I would like to be 
there, do your cooking and help you other- 
wise; but I know God will let it be some time. 
Keep up good cheer, dear Will, the weeks are 
passing. Do you know, I am _ getting ready 
even at this early date. One big trunk is full 
and another well under way. Two or three 
of my girl friends think they have guessed a 
secret. They tell me I am foolish to take my 
accomplishments out among the Indians. But 
you can guess what they ‘vould do if they had 
a chance. I am more than pleased to be 
‘foolish’ as they term it; I am satisfied. 
Only one thing remains to make me supreme- 
ly happy and—Heten F.”’ 

When the first snow began to fall, I was the 
owner of the most complete log house in the 
country, thanks to my father, who had taught 
me the use of the broadax. .Every room, 
even the cellar, had a coat of plaster and 
every window a double sash. 

The early days of December found winter 
beginning in earnest; then came the long- 
anticipated 15th! The morning was crisp, 
but bright and calm, aud the horses took the 
big bob sleighs over the smooth road ata live- 
ly pace. It was 50 miles to the nearest rail- 
road station—a six hours’ ride between me 
and supreme happiness. My feelings were in- 
describable as I walked about, that evening, 
waiting for the train to arrive. I looked at 
everything but saw nothing. I was weak, 
strong, light, heavy, happy and miserable, 
all at the same time. When the shrill scream 
of the locomotive at last echoed among the 
Turkey bluffs, I had worked myself into fe- 
verish excitement. 

The cars were usually crowded with emi- 
grants, and this evening it seemed that scores 
of persons, mostly men, were streaming from 
every coach. I watched intently, but no 
vision such as had been uppermost in my 
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mind could I see among the arrivals. With 
a limpsy move toward the train, I determin- 
ed to investigate; perhaps she was there after 
all. I passed a group of noisy hotel clerks 
who were each trying to induce a lady to de- 
liver her baggage. 

‘*No,’’ I heard her say, ‘‘I have not yet 
decided where I shall stop; I am looking for 
a friend.”’ 

That voice! I would have known it any- 
where. ‘‘Are you Miss Foster?’’ I exclaimed, 
stepping near her. 

**Oh, William!’’ 

And—well, I asked no permission of the 
astonished loafers and clerks. I had been 
away from the sweetest girl in Richland 
county, Ohio, too long to stand on ceremony. 
The hotel in which I had engaged a room 
was a quarter of a mile from the depot but 
Helen preferred to walk, and just then I 
could have carried all her satchels and her 
into the bargain, if it had been necessary. 

I at once noticed that she seemed very reti- 
cent, and the more I tried to engage her, ex- 
plaining how glad and happy I was, how 
long the days had been, how beautiful she 
looked to me, the less she said. My heart 
began to sink as I thought she might already 
be sorry she came. I could not see her face 
for there was a heavy veil over it, but I could 
feel her hand tremble in mine. 

We had scarcely entered our room when she 
put her hands to her face and began to sob 
as though her heart was breaking. I was 
alarmed. She had taken a chair and the 
cold sweat oozing from my face, I knelt be- 
side her to speak a consoling word, trying at 
the same time to master my own feelings. I 
could say but little, and only to make her sob 
the more. At last raising her eyes,—her head 
had been resting on my shoulder and I could 
see she made a superhuman effort to calm 
herselt,—she said, ‘‘Oh, Will, you—you are 
frightened, forgive me, but you would not be 
if you knew how happy Lam. I——I——’”’ 

tut in my mad delight at that moment, 
I checked her attempt to say more. I could 
read the truth in her face and I was satisfied. 
There was a simple wedding at the manse 
that evening. There was one sentence that 
old man of God, who united us, uttered that 
is fresh in my memory yet: ‘‘ William, I give 
to you this beautiful virgin bride, who freely 
commits herself and the priceless treasures 
a true woman possesses, into your care; may 
she never have reasons to regret it.’’ And 
the steel of his eyes seemed to pierce my very 
soul as he measured the words. 

The next morning, seated upon the 
of the big sleigh, with our backs to a large 
box and snugly tucked about by robes and 
blankets, we set our faces toward the rolling 
prairie. It was two hours after noon when 
we halted before the log tavern in Martins- 
burg, a village of half a dozen houses on the 
Wapsie. After seeing that Jane and Sou, my 
faithful horses, were well cared for, we sat 
down to a steaming dinner of corn bread, ven- 
ison and potatoes. Helen was as hungry as 
she seemed happy. 

‘*‘They stare at me so,”’ whispered, 
glancing toward a group of men seated around 
a big heater. 

‘*T’d feel like thrashing 
them if they didn’t,’’ I exclaimed in an 
dertone. 

It was four o’clock before we were ready to 
resume our ride. ‘‘You had better remain 
over night,’’ observed the old innkeeper as I 
started for my team. ‘‘ Fifteen miles is a long 
distance to make this time of day and the 
road is heavy over the divide.’”’ 

**T am anxious to reach home 
said, hastening. ; 

‘*Perhaps you are, but you had better lis- 
ten to me; I don’t like to see you set out with 
that pretty young wife in this cold; besides, 
we'd like to make you a little party.’’ 

What reason [ had for cursing myself that 
I did not heed his advice, was soon to be 
vividly demonstrated; but I knew what a 
jingle there would be all night if 1 remained. 

Searcely half the distance was made before 
darkness setin. A mild wind from the south 
had drifted the snow and made traveling for 
the horses somewhat heavy. When we had 
reached a small quaking asp grove, through 
which the track ran, I stopped to examine 
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the load, harness, etc, to see that all wag 
right for the drive in the dark. 

To my horror, I discovered that a large 
ham had been dragging, no telling how far, 
by the rope with which it had been, as I sup- 
posed, securely fastened. The few yelps I had 
heard behind us before we stopped now vivid- 
ly came to mind. I hastily jumped into the 
sleigh, at the same time clucking sharply to 
the horses. We had not covered a mile before 
a huge chorus of barks, familiar enough to 
me, became distinctly audible to us. 

‘Are those wolves we hear, Will?’’ ques- 
tioned Helen eagerly, asthe noise drew near- 
er. I answered her with an effort at indiffer- 
ence, at the same time pressing her lips; but 
I know she wust have felt my arm about her 
trem ble. 

The barking was now without intervals, 
and some of the brutes were already about the 
sleigh. I knew the chances against us, 
should the wolves attack the horses, which 
they were almost certain to do; and there 
was also imminent danger of the team get- 
ting loose from the sleigh, or the sleigh cap- 
sizing. 

‘*Take the lines a moment, Helen,’’ I said, 
quickly rising; ‘‘rap them about your hands 
so, and pull steadily on them; be sure you 
don’t let them drop; the horses are a little 
excited, you see.’’ I then threw off my heavy 
coat and mittens that my limbs and hands 
might be free, and reaching forward over the 
dash into a long narrow box, where I kept a 
few tools to use in cases of emergency, I 
grasped a hammer. It was now fully night, 
but I could see quite well. Tearing the board 
from the top of the box against which we had 
been leaning, I took several packages of 
goods from it. 

‘*You must get into this, Helen,’’ I ex- 
claimed, grasping the lines and at the same 
time lifting her out of the robes in which 
we had been wrapped. 

‘**Oh, Will, what is the matter? 
what will you do? I shall not, Will 
hold the reins for you while you——’”’ 

‘*It is no time to talk, dear, you must do it; 
be quick.’’ But she clung to my aud 
begged me to let her drive. 

Quickly giving the reins a twist about the 
projecting piece on the dash and grasping her, 
it was but the work of a moment to put her 
into the box and throw the robes over her. 
The wolves were now making a horrid din 
about the sleigh, and the horses were rapidly 
running. The sleigh plunged so that I had 
difticulty in securely fastening back the box 
cover. 

‘*God knows, it may be her coftin!’’I groan- 
ed, as I could now hear her piteous moans 
from within; but I knew help might reach 
her before the devilish brutes could gnaw 
into the box, even if they did devour me. 
Fear, such as I had felt at first, had left me 
now, and my blood was up. 
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Several wolves had mounted the back end 
of the sleigh and were gnawing at the mis- 
chievous ham. Seizing an old musket which 
I usually carried loaded with buckshot for 
deer, I beat them off and fired into the pack. 
I knew by the terrific yells that the charge 
had taken effect, but 1t did little to check the 
onslaught. Even the meat which I threw 
out seemed but to increase their thirst for 
blood. I could now see lights ahead, but I 
knew they were sometimes visible at a long 
distance. The horses were laboring hard over 
the soft track and several wolves were 
threatening them. I momentarily expected 
an attack. I resolved upon a desperate expe- 
dient. 

Checking the team as much as possible for 
a moment, I carefully stepped upon the sleigh 
tongue, and sprang upon the off mare. We 
were now completely surrounded by the 
howling, snarling beasts, and I had searcely 
struck my position when Sou, the near 
horse, reared aml violently plunged ahead, 
and ut the sametime a black rolled 
into the snow almost beneath her forefeet. 
Firmly grasping my knife, I reached. down 
and severed atug. A sudden jerk, a sharp 
snap, and the horses were flying, free from 
their burden. 

In a few minutes I was dashing 
main street, toward the tavern, 
help at every jump of the horses. A 
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men in a sleigh were soon hastening to the 
rescue. I had cautioned them to be careful 
in firing, as my wife was in a box and there 
would be danger of hitting her. At sight of 


the men and dogs, the wolves quickly dis- 
persed. A few were shot. 

Contrary to my fears, the sleigh was not 
capsized, but the contents were piled in a 
eonfused mass in front. The mén soon had 
the cover off the box, and I eagerly reached 
for my loved one and lifted her out. But her 


body was limp and motionless; her head fell 
back, revealing her face and neck as white as 
snow, except a dark irregular line extending 
from her forehead down and disappeaging un- 
der her dress. 

“Oh, my 
moaned. 

That was the last { knew until I felt a_ soft 
hand gently pressing my forehead; opening 
mny eyes, there bending over me was the love- 
ly form of the one who I was certain had 
been pierced by a bullet, but who had only 
received a slight wound by a projecting nail 
in the box. 


God, she has been shot!’’ I 


. * * * 


The old log house still stands, a cherished 
relic; a home for pigeons and a play house 
for the grandchildren. The big cottonwood 
that spreads its branches over the moss cov- 
ered clapboards was planted by Helen’s own 
hands, when it was a mere sprout. But here 
comes Helen the second, our first born, hold- 
ing a sweet baby face to mine, saying, ‘‘Tiss 
darnpa, that’s a darling, now tiss dramma.’’ 

Ask Helen if I ever forgot the words of the 
old parson. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL ReEBusEs—Five towns 
and the states they are in.’ 

1 — A young unmarried lady without a cent. 

2 —2240 lbs K &—500. . 

3—12 hours one 100. 

4—Te 


nn 
5—Patrick A. 
One 





The Timeserver. 
There was a man of tolerable birth 
And he did pass for more than he was worth; 
In the wrong party, and when they went 

wrong, 
He, inconsistent, kept with them along. 
He held some oftice, winding in and out, 
Much too conservative to turn about; 
Against his conscience he kept in the mesh, 
And men knew he was neither fish nor fiesh, 
Nor good red herring, but a hybrid rather, 
Claiming the right, but voting with the other. 
Be flesh, or fish, as right or wrong you see! 
From human sun-squalls, Lord, deliver me! 
[James Bartlett Wiggin. 


Just for Fun. 





‘‘Help! Help!’’ cried the man, who was 
being robbed. ‘‘Calm yourself,’’ said the 
highwayman. ‘‘I don‘t need any assistance.’’ 





A Russian army officer claims to have dis- 
covered that a fearfully powerful explosive 
can be made out of eggs. ‘‘Why, there are 
plenty of American actors who found that 
out long ago.’’ 
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‘* Are you for gold or are you a silverite’ 
‘*Sir,’’ replied the beggar, ‘‘I am anything— 
but I have a feeling this evening that I’ma 
nickelite.’’ He got it. 





Canny: Is Miss Wilbur at home? Norah: 
No, sorr. Canny: Well, go upstairs and ask 
her when she will be at home. Norah (going) 
Yis, sorr. 





Mrs Isaacs: 
tryin’ to get in. 

Mr Isaacs: Vell, vait till he opens der vin- 
dow, undt den I shoot. 

Mrs Isaacs: Vy don’t you shoot now? 

Mr Isaacs: Vat! Unt break a bane ov 
glass? 


Vake up, Isaac; a burglar is 





‘*Gobang treated me mean, but I got even 
with him all right.’’ 

‘*What did you do?’’ 

‘I started the report that he had inherited 
a fortune, and had bill collectors on him by 
the score.’’ 





Searching for a de luxe copy of Trilby, a 
correspondent of the Bookman called at a 
well-known establishment, and on asking if 
they had a copy, received the answer, ‘‘We 
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have Du Maurier’s Trilby, but do not keep 
Deluxe’s.’’ This is almost as bad as the 
enquiry for an ‘‘epidemic’’ (academic) dic- 
tionary, which noc long ago startled a book- 
seller’s assistant. 
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Little Lizzie: Well, mamma, I had a 
enough time at Hattie Hightop’s house, 
wouter want to be her for anything. 

Mumma: Why not, my dear? She has a 
pony carriage, a governess to teach her at 
home, a fond mamma and a wealthy papa, 
pretty clothes and oa! of pocket money. 

Little Lizzie: ‘es, but she hasn’t any 
grandma. 





I’m trying to git back to 
She ain’t seen me face 


Dismal Dawson: 
me pore old mother. 
for ten years. 

The Offensive Plutocrat: I guess that is the 
truth. Why don’t you wash it? 





‘‘T suppose you and yourtwin brother di- 


vide everything you have?’ ‘*Yes’m, all 
’cept our pillow.’’ ‘‘Well, no, you couldn’t 
very well divide that.’’ ‘‘No, ma’am. When 


one of us takes th’ pillow, th’ other one gits 
th’ bedeclothes.’’ 
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Open to every man 
and woman, every girl and 
boy. Noone need hesitate. 
The most remarkable op- 
portunity ever offered. 
Simple and dignified. 
Address 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 
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Golden Yellow. *. and 
an for Winter. Frost Proof and Thrives In any Window. 

e the Chinese it blooms very quickly after plant- 
ing, either in. soil, sand or pe bbies and water. way 
had in bloom by the Holidays, each bulb producing sev- 
eral spikes, the exquisite beauty and of which 
will To introduce it we will 





surpass everything. send 
(together with 6¢page Catalogue and sample copy of 
ower” with two lovel Hail, 


colored pla 
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LEWIS’ CHILDS, Floral Park, M. ¥ 


We number among our rep- 

resentatives a vast number 

that make big money work- 

indly Investizate, particulars treo, and if you 
ves culars € 

desire a Souven ae will mail a valuabie 

sample of our goods in Solid Silver oy receipt 


of three two cent stamps for ddress 
Standard Silver Ware ‘do.. Boston, 
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THE HOME DRESSMFAKER. 


A Spleadid Assortment. 


Pretty golf capes of rough or smooth 
will be the most popular of outside wraps 
during the next two months. These are cut 
shorter than they 
were last season and 
aro even a little full- 
er than ever before. 
Our model is made 
with a very wide 
sweep, the fronts be- 
ing turned back to 
form novel revers on 
each side of a plain 
vest. Natty stitched 
straps are used for 
closing the cape, and 
a golf hood lined 
with fancy silk re- 
lieves the back 
from plainness. 
The neck is finish- 

Sizes, small, ed with a high 
and large. Medici collar. 

This fashionable skirt will be worn a great 
deal this autumn with fancy waists of silk or 


cut 
with nine gores, the 
four back gores be- } 
ing gathered and the 
front breadth is nar- 
row. Black brocade, 
moire or taffeta make 
up handsomely in 
this pattern and give 
it just the right flare 
to look stylish. The 
hang of any skirt de- 
pends almost entire- 
ly on the cut,and this 
skirt pattern is cut so 
carefully that it is 
guaranteed to hang 
perfectly if put together according to 
tions enclosed. 

tox plaits are very fashionable 
and our model shows an extremely 

rangveinent 
girl’s bodice. The 
Waist is cut plain 
and tight-fitting 
and then trimmed 
both back and front 
with three box 
plaits. In the front 
the double plait 
droops slightly over 
the belt and in- 
visible hooks fasten 
the back under the 
center box plait. A 
stitched band col- 
lar, fastened with 
a pert bow, finishes 
the neck, and the 
sleeves are of the 

No 20,491. Giri’s costumes popular leg-o’mut- 

Sizes, 12 to 16 years. ton style. The full, 
straight skirt is sewed onto the bodice. 

There are new fashions in wrappers just as 
there are new styles in coats and gowns this 
winter, and the tea 
gown herewith 
pictured is one of 
the prettiest and 
most becoming 
patterns shown. It 
is made with the 
stylish new Eton 
effect, which open 
on each side of a 
loose front. In the 
back the fullness 
falls unconfined 
from the shoulders 
and forms a short 
train, if one wishes 
to make the gown 
real for 
afternoon wear. 
The waist lining is 
fitted and the 
sleeves are cut in 
the bishop _ style, 
finished by deep ruffles of lace. 


cloths 


0692 
Fall cape. 
medium 


No 20,692. 


woolen. It is 


No 20,651. 
gored skir!. 

Sizes, 22 to 32 
Waist measure. 


Lady’s nine- 


inches 
direc- 


this season, 
pretty ar- 
ior a 


dressy 


No 20,673. 
per. 

Sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust 
measure. 


Lady’s wrap- 


ART AND NATURE 


There is nothing that every woman needs a 
better supply of than petticoats of flannel, 
cotton, muslin and 
lawn. For flannel 
underskirts this 
pattern isa decided 
improvement over 
the ordinary petti- 
coat gathered ona 
band, because it is 
made with a narrow 
yoke, which fits 
smoothly over the 
hips, and by bring- 
ing the gathers well 
down below the 
waist line, greatly 
petticoat. decreases its appar- 

Sizes 22 to 32 inches waist ent size. The skirt 
eaaeare.. may be trimmed 
with rufties or more elaborately, if one wishes, 
by adding rows of tucks and insertion. 

This cunning little frock is sure to please 
any mother, who wishes the small daughter 
to be prettily and 
neatly dressed. It 
is the simplest thing 
in the world to make 
and yet much more 
effective tian a fus- 
sy, troublesome cos- 
tume. The pattern 
requires no lining, 
and the full front 
and back are gather- 
ed into the neck and 
joined by shoulder 
and side seams. Five 
tiny pearl buttons 
and buttonholes form 
the closing in the 
center back and the 
baby sleeves are iin- 
ished at the wrists 
by embroide red 
ruffles gathered into 
bands of insertion. 

Shirt waists are going to be worn quite 
as much the coming winter as in the past 
summer season, 
the only differ- 
ence being that 
they are made of 
woolen or silk in- 
stead of cotton 
goods. High turn- 
down or stand up 
linen collars are 
worn with these 
waists, bnt the 
cuffs are of the 
same material and 
fasten with links 
or buttons. This 
42 inches bust Waist is made with 

a double pointed 
yoke back and front and fastens under a nar- 
row stitched box plait in the center front. 
To make these waists warmer, they are lined 
with cambric. 

The handsome gown here illustrated is just 
the thing for church, calling or any occasion 
that requires a dressy 
toilette. The bodice 
is made over a tight- 
fitting lining and the 
back is cut in one 
piece with the full- 
ness arranged in a 
shaped box plait in 
the center. <A round 
yoke is displayed 
back and front, and 
the bodice decoration 
forms a novel bertha 
in the back and bread 
revers and a plastron 
effect in front. Flar- 
ing cuffs finish the 
new style sleeves,and 
the belt and crush No 20,629. Lady’s basque 
collar are of satin waist. 
ribbon. Theskirt has Sizes, 32 to40inches bust 
eight gores, the three No 20.512. 
back ,gores being ripple skirt. 
gathered,andithangs Sizes, 22 to 
perfectly with just waist measure. 
the right flare about the bottom 


No 20,664. Lady’s under 


No 20.679 
dress. 
Sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. 


Child’s bishop 


No 20,652. Woolen shirt 

waist. 
Sizes, 32 to 

measure. 


Eight-gored 
30 inches 


In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address aj] 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc. 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are sent 
with each pattern. Buyers will please write 
the number plainly, and give their full name 
and adress. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


The Crocus as a Lawn Flower. 
ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


Pretty in any place,the crocus is particularly 
attractive grown in the lawn, when they do 
not appear as having been planted there but 
as just happening to come up by chance. Of 
course it would be useless to plant crocus 
in a lawn that is cut very early with a lawn 
mower; but farmers’ yards are not generally 
kept in this way, ours isn’t, and it is a splen- 
did place on the south side of the house for 
these very early and cheery blossoms. The 
grass being left nndisturbed until the usual 
time to make hay, tlie crocuses have a chance 
to grow their leaves and ripen the bulbs, so 
they go on and do well for many years. 

These bulbs can be planted any time in the 
fall before the ground is frozen hard, but the 
earlier this work is done the better, as then 
the bulbs have achance to grow some roots 
before being frozen in for the winter. Put- 
ting them directly under the sod, as is often 
advised, I have never found very successful. 
I prefer to cut small holes into the turf with 
a sharp trowel. a little larger than the crocus 
bulband about threeinches deep, put in the 
bulb, and fill up the hole with some good garden 
soil. bigger place is made and 
several bulbs set out, leaving a little space 
between each bulb, but the single planting is 
best usually, I think. A well-grown bulb will 
have eight or ten blossoms and make a fine 
bit of colorin the grass just beginning to 
grow green. When the dead grass is very 
long in the spring, the crocuses will show to 
better advantage, if much of the brown grass 
is pulled off, taking pains not to tread on the 
points of the crocuses coming up. The next 
spring after planting, the little holes made in 
the grass will show somewhat but very soon 
fillup, they look bigger than they are, in the 
winter. If the lawn is kept nicely mown, cro- 
cuses set out as described will bloom well the 
first spring after planting, but very sparingly 
after that. Cutting off the green leaves in- 
jures them ; they are, however, well worth put- 
ting ont each year. 

* ~ — 

Heating Plant Windows.—<As cold ni,lits 
come on, people having windows full of 
plants begin to be apprehensive. They get out 
an oil stove and let it burn all night in the 
room where the plants are kept. It gives 
no smoke or smell and they fancy it does no 
harm. Flame,even if clearand without smoke, 
must give out productions of combustion, 
and these are fatal to plants. What then shall 
we do? Have a tall chimney to your oil 
stove. Not a little glass thing, but a sheet 
iron chimney six feet high, or as high as the 
top of the room,and connect it with the chim- 
ney or let it go through the roof of the bay 
window. Such a sheet iron chimney will 
radiate a great deal of heat so that the prod- 
ucts of combustion will escape almost cold. 
This is the theory of all the oil heating 
stoves—a large heating surface above the 
flame. But the important point is, that such 
stoves shonld have a connection with the outer 
air, or with the house chimney. 
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Why Lily of the Valley Fails.—One of the 


most frequent causes of failure with lily of the 


valley is that the roots are too crowded. The 
remedy is to thin them out by digging out 
clumps here and there where the roots stand 
thickest, and manure the bare spots. Another 
cause of failure is that the roots have been 
planted too deep. The crowns should be 
level with the surface of the ground or but 
very little below it. It thrives best in a shady 
location. 
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A “Hard Times”? Thanksgiving Dinner. 


Five prizes are offered to the good cooks 
among our subscribers and their families, 
forthe five best bills of fare for a ‘‘hard 
times’’ Thanksgiving dinner; the first prize 
$5; second prize, $2; three prizes, $1 each; 
total, $10. Good material is wasted often- 
times, at this annual festival, and a meal vir- 
tually as tempting, and just as good, could be 
prepared at less cost. Let our skilled cooks 
plan a dinner for 10 people; one which will 
make the mouth water. Omit turkey, and so 
choose the various dishes as to make the most 
of the produce raised on the farm, by means 
of economical recipes. Here 1s where the 
skill and ingenuity come into play. The din- 
ner must not be meager or unattractive. 
Have a plenty, and have it good and tempt- 
ing, Without undue elaboration or extrava- 
gance. Not the five dinners which cost the 
least, necessarily, will win the prizes, but 
those that are the most attractive and whole- 
some, while showing ingenuity in utilizing 
everyday materials in new and economical 
ways. For example, there are preparations 
of meat which are as good as chicken and 
cost less, and the clever housewife can con- 
coct charming desserts from the farm fruits, 
without rich pastry. 

Each competitor inust place her name and 
address at the head of the first sheet, follow- 
ing this with the bill of fare written out in 
tabular form. Then give in detail such rec- 
ipes as are not perfectly familiar. The com- 
peting papers must reach the Cooking Editor, 
at this office, not later than Saturday, Nov 7. 
The names of the prize winners will be an- 
nounced in the isue of Nov 21, and the five 
bills of fare printed. 
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A New Book on Quince Culture. 


An ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR THE PROPA- 
GATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE QUINCE, 
with descriptions of its varieties, insect 
enemies, diseases and their remedies, by W. 
W. Meech, A M, revised and enlarged 
edition, profusely illustrated. Orange Judd 
Company, New York, 180 pp. Cloth $1. 
Before the appearance of tle first edition of 

this work, some eight years ago, no separate 

book on quince culture had ever been publish- 
ed, although various articles relating to the 
quince were dispersed through many books and 
periodicals. The author, who has made the 
cultivation of this fruit an important part of 
his life work, was imbued with the necessity 
for a work which should serve as a manual for 
the novice, as well as a book of reference for 
those of more experience. Every detail con- 
nected with the successful cultivation of the 
quince so far as known then, was thorough- 
ly explained in the first edition, the beneficial 
influence of which induced many fruit grow- 
ers to give more care and attention to quince 
culture. As a consequence of this, many new 
facts in relation to this subject have been 
bronght to light, all of which are embodied 
in this new and enlarged edition. A number 
of insect enemies have been investigated, and 
several species not before suspected have 
proved injurious to the quince. Especially 
important are the discoveries of fungi injuri- 
ous to the quince and their preventives and 
remedies, which are fully described in this 
new edition. A condensed description of all 
the varieties of recent introduction has also 
been added, as well as achapter on the chemi- 
cal analysis of the ash of the quince in health 
and disease. This brings the work up in 
every detail to the requirements of the present 
date. Separate chapters are devoted to the 
history of the quince, structure of the quince 
trees, varieties, soils, manures, location, cul- 
tivation, laying out of orchards, transplant- 
ing, propagation, pruning, promoting fruit- 
fulness, flowers and _ fruits, thinning, 
gathering and marketing, profits of 
quince culture, diseases, winterkilling, in- 
sects and other enemies, fungi injurious to 
the quince, recent varieties and chemical 
analysis. 
Te 

Sweeping Day actually becomes a pleasure 

—comparatively speaking—since we have 

adopted the oft-repeated advice to use salt on 

the carpets. Besides, the carpets look so 

birght and-fresh.~[V. C. M. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Talk Around the Table. 


A Loyal Little Briton.--I am an Irish girl 
and dislike‘greatly the mean, jealous little 
threats your paper (which is sent to us regu- 
larly) makes at England. I was over there 
this summer for six weeks and was struck by 
the large hearts and good nature, free from 
jealousies, of all the people I met. They are 
splendid athletes. I saw them row at Henley 
regatta; I was sorry to see our Dublin boat 
beaten, but I need not say it was with great 
pleasure I saw the defeat of the Yale crew, 
though some of the Yale men told an inter- 
viewer that they were proud of their English 
descent. Another thing that struck me was 
that at the cricket matches, the people ap- 
plauded good cricket; cheering the Austral- 
lans, as Well as their own men. There is 
nothing mean or underhand about them what- 
ever; it would be beneath an English 
person’s dignity to notice what an American 
paper says about them, but it makes my hot 
Irish blood boil. There is not a navy or army 
in the world with such splendid men as Eng- 
land’s. I know one or two Americans. 
They stood up for England. I am 16 years 
old.—|M. G. Heont, Owen Doon, Bawnboy, 
Co Cavan, Ireland. 7 


One Tabler That I Know.—Dear friends 


around the Table, I fear tiat after so long an 
absence, my chair will need dusting before I 
occupy it, although I really believe that in the 
days of oid, when the judge and bachelors 
galore and Cookumwell and Jess’ Cousin 
and the Princess, Merry Mayde, aunts-a- 
plenty, to say nothing of Edith Robinson, An- 
nette Belknap and Elijah Lombard, were in 
the habit of sitting long at the Table, there 
was possibly a little more dust raised than at 
present. Be that as it may, it is not my pres- 
ent object to raise a dust, but to tell you ina 
few words of a pleasant surprise which came 
into my life but a day ortwo ago. It was on 
asmooth, almost level road along a historic 
river that I was driving. All around me lay 
a fertile farming region, and across the shin- 
ing stream rose the blue foothills of the 
Green mountains, rising in cultivated terraces 
toward the low-lying clouds. I drove up a 
winding, graveled driveway to where a noble 
farmhouse stood, embowered in trees, on a 
gentle eminence overlooking the river. 
Lrangthe bell and my ring was answer- 
ed by a sweet-faced woman, one whose grace- 
ful words of cheer and wisdom are read with 
delight by Tablers all over the land. Who 
was she? Well, I don’t mean to tell you—yet. 
[ was entertained at that home an evening or 
two afterward, and that evening will always 
he looked back upon with the keenest satis- 
faction as one of the most delightful of a life- 
time. Every member of this refined family 
was keenly alive to tlie topics of the day, and 
there was much talk of books and poetry, of 
literature and art. There was music anda 
few sweet old songs at tile piano, where pre- 
sided this ‘*Tabler girl’’ whom we all know 
so weil, and whose lovely and lovable life 
is being spent in cheering and beautifying 
the declining years of her fond parents. 
Friends around tiie Table, you should know— 
Evangeline.—[ Will Templer. 


‘Silence with all Subjection.’’—I notice some 
remarks by E. T. LB. on the Bible on wom- 
an’s sphere, and some reference to anew 
edition, which 1 suppose refers to what is 
popularly known as the woman’s Bible. I 
am very doubtful about the new woman, 
however advanced she may be, being able to 
improve the word of God. So far as I ean dis- 
cover it is simply an attempt, and a rather poor 
one, of Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her help- 
ers, to edit the Bible around to suit their 
views. I quote from an editorial in the 
Spectator: ‘*The Bible has hel its position 
only because it was believed to be ultimate 
and sound on all subjects, woman included. 
Lib says we need not be students or critics 
to repudiate the rib story, Noah and the ark, 
or Moses talking with the Lord on Mt Sinai, 
and she asks why no woman was permitted to 
ascend or descend? Why did the women not 
have their share of the consecrated bread or 
meat? And why was not a female lamb as 
good asa male for burnt offering? Of course 
it’s right enough to ask these questions, but 
it’s rather foolish to pretend to alter the facts 
of history to accord with the demands of 
justice. As well rewrite the history of 
France and deny the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew, because it was wrong. As a way to 
correct the world’s evil, this is decidedly 
ex post facto and inadequate, and if the Bible 
may be edited to suit the modern woman’s 
ideas, why may we not have a free silver 
Bible, a protection Bible, a free trade Bible, 
etc? We are not sure but we suspect that in 
this woman’s Bible the Almighty is no long- 
er masculine.’’ Now, friends, this appears to 
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me to hit off the situation. Either the 
Bible is in its entirety the inspired word of 
God, or it is not, and if we are to be allowed 
te pick out what suits us and reject what 
does not, then I say we have no word of God. 
The women don’t want to accept that part of 
the Bible where it says *‘Wives submit your- 
selves unto your husbands as unto the Lord,”’ 
‘Let the women keep silence in the churvhes,’”’ 
‘‘Let the women learn in silence with all sub- 
jection.’’ But I would have you know that 
the head of every man is Christ and the head 
of the woman is the man. Let them discard 
the Bible as not being the inspired word of 
God, and have done with it, but don’t waste 
your time trying to twist it around to suit 
your views, however just they way appear to 


be.—[F. H. Richardson. 





The Golden Casket.—The Germans have a 
story which that home-loving people like to 
repeat. A father, when his daughter became 
a bride, gave her a golden casket with the in- 
junction not to pass it into other hands, for 
it held a charm which, in her keeping, would 
be of inestimable value to her as the mistress 
of a house. Not only was she to have the en- 
tire care of it, but she was to take it every 
morning to the cellar, the kitchen, the dining 
room, the library, the parlor, the bedrooms, 
and to remain with it in each place for at 
least five minutes, looking carefully about. 
After the lapse of three years, the father was 
to send her the key, that the secret talis- 
man might be revealed. The directions were 
followed. The key was sent. The casket was 
opened. It was found to contain an old parch- 
ment on which were written these words: 
‘‘The eyes of the mistress are worth one hun- 
dred pairs of servants’ hands.’’ The wise 
father knew that a practice of inspection fol- 
lowed faithfully for three years would hecome 
a habit and be self-perpetuating, that. the 
golden casket and the hidden charm would 
have accomplished their mission. I com- 
mend this story to those housewives whose 
homes, like the primeval chaos, are ‘‘ without 
form, and void.’’—[ David Summers. 





A New Life of Grant, by Col John W. Em- 
erson, opens in the Midland Monthly (Des 
Moines, Ia) for October. The cover of the 
magazine wears a portrait of Grant taken 
when he was 22 years old. Among the illus- 
trated articles in the October issue is one en- 
titled In the footsteps of Bryan. 
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Autumn Work. 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 


October, and yes, even up to the holidays, 
is a very busy time for housekeepers; the 
work really piles up into formidable dimen- 
sions. One has scarcely got the children in 
school again when canning fruit, pickling, 
etc, must commence, then comes fall house- 
cleaning (and many do their real cleaning at 
this time), and afterwards winter dressmaking 
and repairing; this is often but just begun 
when we have to prepare for Thanksgiving; 
after that it is hurry, hurry, hurry to get 

eady for Christmas. Is it a wonder that do- 

mestic journals are always discussing ways 
and means for lightening housework? I am 
not going to tell you how to do your fall 
work, for we all have different methods. 
I simply want to speak of some of 
the little things that are apt to be overlooked, 
in the rush of work, when duties fairly crowd 
upon one another. 

Some women, otherwise good housekeepers, 
allow summer clothing to lie or hang about 
all winter. Now this is a great mistake; they 
need to be cared for in the winter as carefully 
as winter garments need to be in summer. 
In the first place, they take up closet and bu- 
reau room that is valuable; then, it is not 
neat to see gowns and millinery littering up 
the house, gathering dust that even in winter 
will accumulate. Before hanging away wool- 
en coats, jackets and gowns, give them a 
thorough airing. Turn the pockets inside 
out, brush out all the dust, whisk the gar- 
ment vigorously and sponge off all soiled 
spots, for these will be sure to attract moths 
and buffalo bugs, even on a $30 spring coat. 

Many housekeepers hang dresses and gar- 
ments away in large bags of cotton or print; 
they are made especially for this purpose, the 
drawstrings being tied closely about the neck 
of the iron hanger, to exclude moths, ete. 
Wash dresses should be put away unstarched 
and unironed, not only for economy in room, 
but because the starch has a tendency to weak- 
ev the fabric. All summer millinery should be 
carefully brushed and tied in their respective 
boxes. Hammocks that have been used all 
summer need to be washed before they are 
put away for the season. 

Eggs are very high-priced at Thanksgiving, 
so the economical housewife will make up her 
rich cakes, cookies and plum puddings a 
month ahead; indeed, the flavor of these is 
enhanced by time. Salad dressing, too, may 
be bottled up for use until early spring, when 
eggs are once more within the reach of small 
means. Here isa recipe that will keep a 
year. I have used it ever since I kept house. 
It makes a large quantity: Two teaspoons mus- 
tard, a little cayenne, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 ta- 
blespoons olive oil, yolks of 4 hard-boiled 
eggs (cold) rubbed smooth, 4 raw eggs, 1 cup 
vinegar and 4 cup pulverized sugar. Mix 
builed yolks with mustard, pepper, sugar and 
salt, then add slowly the oil, next the beaten 
eggs and lastly the vinegar. 

Don’t neglect to put on the winter 
clothing in proper season; a cold 
this time often lasts the entire winter. I 
would like to impress upon the minds of 
every mother, the importance of keeping the 
children’s teet warm and dry when the first 
real biting weather comes. Thick shoes, 
stockings, overshoes and leggins, should take 
the precedence of new jackets and dresses 
every time, for of what use is the latter if the 
child becomes ill and unable to wear them? 
Think, too, of the doctor’s bill that may be 
avoided. Many mothers may be saved heart 
pangs over the negligences, and not say after- 
wards, ‘‘How did I kuow there was a leak in 
Nelly*« overshoe and that she would take la 
grippe?’’ Ah! but you should have known; 
watchfulness in these little things is as much 


under- 
taken at 
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a mother’s duty as sending the child to school 
and Sabbath school. 

The early frosts are excellent for whitening 
unbleached cotton and table damasks, that, 
bought in this way, are so much cheaper. If 
you intend to make up domestic goods this 
winter, bleach it at this time, wetting and 
spreading it upon the grass every night for a 
week. The cellar should be thoroughly clean- 
ed before the winter vegetables are stored. If 
mold has collected, burn a little sulphur, to 
destroy the germs that might cause illness later 
on. Use chloride of lime, as freely as during 
the spring renovatings, about the sink, closets 
and outhouses; 10 cents’ worth will go a great 
ways, and think how much ‘it may save you! 

oases 
Solitaire. 
ISADORE BAKER. 


I asked, when on her hand so fair, 
A ring, I chanced to see, 
‘*What gave you for a gem so rare?’’ 
‘*I gave myself,’’ said she. 
a 

The Country Girl is too apt to look long- 
ingly on city life, and think she would 
have better opportunities to succeed there. 
But the city girl who gets fair pay hasn’t 
much left after her board and clothing are 
paid for. And many a farmer’s girl who 
leaves her secure haven for the tempestuous 
ocean of city life finds that the benefits for 
which she sought are as far off as ever, and 
that she did not realize when she was well 
off. The country girl need not be so far be- 
hind her city cousins in manners and dress. 
Most of these get much information from 
books and magazines, and she can do the 
same. She, too, may, with the aid of paper 
patterns and the printed directions, have her 
gowns made in the prevailing style; and 
with the aid of good books and social inter- 
course with her neighbors (and with nature), 
feel possessed of what is best in life.—|H. M. 


A Useful Box.—A wooden box high enough 
to make a comfortable seat will serve a dou- 
ble purpose in a kitchen. Cover it witha 
pretty bright cretonne or chintz, padding the 
top, and securely fasten casters on the four 
lower corners. The space within can be used 
for holding paper bags, brown w vrapping pa- 
per, ball of cord, ete.—[C. M. / 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 











Dealers do not take enough 
pains to’ sell the right .chim- 
Get the 


neys for lamps. 
‘Index to Chimneys’’—free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
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HER HAPPY DAY. 


A Charming Story of Medicine 
and Marriage. 


Two Open Letters From a Chicago Girl 
—How Happiness Came to Her, 


Among the tens of thousands of 
women who apply to Mrs. Pinkham for 
advice and are cured, are many who 

wish the facts in 
» their cases made 
public, but do not 
give permission to 
publish their 
names for reasons 
as obvious as in 
the following, 
and no name is 
ever published 
without the 
writer’s au- 
thority; this 
is a bond of 
faith which 
Mrs. Pinkham 
has never 
broken. 


Chicago, Jan. 
sth, ’9gs. 

My dear Mrs, 

Pinkham:— 

A friend of 

mine, Mrs. 

—, wants 

me to write 

you, because 

she says: “you 

did her so much good.” 

Iam desperate. Am nine- 

teen years of age, tall, and 

weighed 138 pounds a year ago. I am now 

a@mere skeleton. From your little book I 

think my trouble is profuse menstruation. 
My symptoms are * * * * etc. 

Our doctor (my uncle) tells father that I am 
in eonsumption, and wants to take me to 
Florida. Please help me! Tell me what to do, 
and tell me quickly. Iam engaged to be mar- 
ried in September. Shall I live to see the 
day? *** LUCY E. W. 


Chicago, June 16th, ’gs. 
My dear Mrs. Pinkham:— 

This isa happy day. Iam welland gaining 
weight daily, but shall continue the treatment 
and Vegetable Compound during the summer, 
as you suggest. Uncle knows nothing about 
what you have done for me, because it would 
make things very unpleasant inthe family. I 
would like to give you a testimonial to publish, 
but father would not allowit. * * * #* [ 
shall be married in September, and as we go 
to Boston, will call upon you. How can I 
provemy gratitude? * * * # 

LUCY E. W 


Just such cases “< the above leak out 
in women’s circles, ana that is why the 
confidence of the women of America is 
bestowed upon Mrs. Pinkham. 

Why are not physicians more candid 
with women when suffering from such 
ailments ? 

Women want the truth, and if they 
cannot get it from their ioctor, will 
seek it elsewhere 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Thinking Aloud. 


MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY. 


You’ve read, how music suddenly ceased; 
The violins, all, were mute. 

The leader stood as to statue turned, 
When, high and shrill as a flute, 

While silence fell like funeral pall, 
(It surely was rather hard) 

The duchess heard herself saying this: 
‘“‘T always fry them in lard!’’ 


‘““Why didn’t she listen? How absurd!’’ we say. 
“So utterly out of place!’’ 
But which of us all, canght unaware, 
Might not trip as did her grace? 
In midst of song, ur sermon, we plan 
(And so perchance does the crowd! ) 
Our gowns, our ventures, campaigns—we’d 
shrink, 
If we suddenly thought aloud! 


_ ee 


Quinces and Crab Apples. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

These are about the » last fruits 
son to be put up for winter use. 
quinces are considered the best 
ing, and are nice. 

Preserved Quinces.—Wash, peel and quarter 
the fruit, removing not only the cores, but the 
hard part under the cores. Weigh and allow 
an equal weight of sugar to that of quinces. 
Cover the prepared fruit with cold water and 
bring slowly to a boil. Remove all scum that 
rises, and when the quinces are nearly soft, 
sprinkle one quarter of the sugar on top, but 
do not stir. Boil up and add another quarter 
of sugar. Continue this until all the sweeten- 
ing is in. Then cook gently until it is the 
color you prefer, either light or dark. Put up 
in self-sealing jars. 

Quinces and Apples.—Pare, core and quarter 
equal parts of quinces and sweet apples, and 
cook them in water until quite tender. Then 
drain and pack in a stone jar in layers, togeth- 
er with half their weight in sugar. Cover 
closely and set away in a cold, dry place. 
Done in this manner they should keep per- 
fectly, but it is well to watch them during the 
first month and should there be any signs of 
fermentation, set the jar in a kettle of boiling 
water until the fruit is sealded. 

Quince Jelly.—When making 
reserve the rinds, cores, seeds and broken 
pieces of fruit—or imperfect quinces may be 
utilized in this way. Cover with cold water 
and cook until the rinds are soft. Then 
strain through a hair sieve and to 8 pints of 
juice put 7 lbs of sugar. Return to the fire 
and boil smartly for half an hour, skim and 
strain again into jelly glasses. 

Quince Jam.—Pare the quinces, cut them in 
small pieces, and to each pound of fruit allow 
# lb of sugar. Place the fruit and one-quarter 
of the sugar in a preserving kettle, and set on 
to cook. When it boils,add another quarter of 
sugar. Boil up again, put in more sugar, and 
so on until all is used. Put upin small jars. 

Pickled Crab Apples.—These were favorites 
with our grandmothers,and an old recipe tells 
us to weigh the fruit (retaining the stems) and 
to each pound of apples put 4 lb of sugar and 
2 cups of vinegar, watering the latter some- 
what if it be very strong. Add spice, using 1 
oz each of allspice, cinnamon and whole 
cloves to 7 lbs of fruit. Boil all together un- 
til the crab apples are perfectly tender when 
pierced with a fork. Then skim them out, 
put into glass jars and pour the hot syrup 
over them. 

Preserved Liberian Crab  Apples.—These 
should be gathered before they are fully ripe. 
Scald them in a pan of boiling water until 
the skins crack, after which they may be 
easily peeled. Meanwhile, prepare a thin 
syrup of the same weight of sugar as there is 
fruit, simmered in enough water to dissolve 
it. Place the peeled apples in jars and pour 
the syrup over them boiling hot. As they 
rise to the surface, push them back into the 


of the sea- 
The orange 
for preserv- 


the preserves, 


liquid.. Let stand uncovered until the follow- 
ing day, when drain out the fruit and reboil 
the syrup, adding a little more sugar 
to insure its being thick. Skim well. 
Return the apples to the jar and again 
pour the hot syrup over them. Leave them 

if the 


still, lightly covered, and the next day 
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boxes and perfume. 
Tue Procter & Gamoce Co., Ciw’ti. 
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soap itself is any better, but by reason of the expensive wrappings, 


Then the profit on toilet soaps is much greater. 
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fruit seems soft and the syrup rich and clear, 
they may be tied up. Butif not tenaer and 
clear, repeat the process a third time. One 
week later examine them,and should any sus- 
picion of fermentation appear, boil down once 
more. 

Crab Apple Jelly.—Remove the eyes and 
stems of the apples, halve and put in a kettle 
with sufficient water to prevent burning, 
while for every 12 Ibs of fruit, add 4 lemons, 
cut in slices. Cook very soft and then 
strain, first through a sieve and then through 
a@muslin bag. To each pint of juice allowl 
lb of sugar and boil slowly for 15 minutes. 
Skim and put up in glasses with metal tops or 
with paper pasted over. 





A Household Grindstone. 


A handy little grindstone is shown in the 
cut, one that can be constructed at home from 
a@ wornout stone by cutting it down and dress- 








ing it over to a diameter of about 14 inches. 
The little stone is then mounted on a light 
frame, as shown, when it will prove wonder- 
fully serviceable about the workbench or the 
kitchen, while itcan be picked up and carried 
to any building where its use is desired. 
A flat pan can be set under the stone to supply 
water. 


Butchering Time on the Farm. 





Many housewives discard the liver, heart, 
etc, as unfit for use. These parts can be made 
into very palatable dishes, and in fact are 
often relished more than the meat itself. 

Roast Tongue.—Svak the tongue for two 
hours in salt water. Drain and boil slowly 
for two hours, remove the skin, roast in the 
oven one hour, basting often with butter. 

Brown Gravy.—Thicken the juice of the 
roast tongue with flour, adding enough water 
to make a nice brown gravy (one tablespoon 
flour to one cup liquid). Season to taste. 

Calves’ Brains with Eggs.—One pound of 
calves’ brains washed in cold water, remove 
the membrane. Cook ten minutes in boiling 
salted water, then putin cold water. When 
cold, break in small pieces. Stir with it 
three eggs, well beaten, one tablespoon milk, 
butter the size of a walnut, salt and pepper to 
taste; remove to the fire and cook until the 
eggs are done. 

Stewed Liver.—One pound of liver cut into 
two-inch cubes. Place the pieces in a granite 
stewpan, add enough water to keep the liver 
from burning; cover tightly and stew gently 
an hour and a half. Add more water if neces- 
sary and stir occasionally. Add a tablespoon- 


ful of butter and salt_and pepper to taste. 
Rub smooth in a little cold water one table- 
spoonful of flour; add this to the broth of the 
liver, and when thick as cream serve on a hot 
platter. 

Sweetbreads and Eggs on Toast.—Boil a pair 
of sweetbreads three-quarters of an hour, 
drain and cool them. Remove all skin and 
sinews and cut the sweetbreads into neat 
square pieces. Fut them in a frying pan with 
alittle olive oil or butter, and when hot 
break over them three eggs. Mix the eggs 
well with the sweetbreads. Season with salt 
and pepper. Pour the mixture over a few 
slices of toast arranged on a hot platter. 

Stewed Heart.—Wash and cut the heart into 
slices, cutting across the grain of the heart; 
put three tablespoonfuls of butter in a stew- 
ing kettle and when hot add the meat, stir 
constantly until the meat is well browned, 
then add enough hot water to nearly cover the 
meat, two slices of lemon and salt and pepper 
to taste. Cover the kettle and cook gently 
for one hour, stirring occasionally and adding 
more water if needed; then remove the meat 
from the gravy to a hot platter and thicken the 
gravy with a tablespoonful of flour, pour over 
the meat and serve. 

Kidneys and Tomatoes.—Slice three or four 
nice tomatoes into a pan (or their equivalent 
of canned tomatoes) and let them cook 10 
minutes with a slice of fat bacon. Soak a 
veal kidney over night, in salted water. In 
the morning wash and clean it thoroughly, 
cut it in slices, dip in egg and bread crumbs 
and fry alight brown in hot fat. Arrange 
the slices in a hot dish and pour the toma- 
toes in the center. 








Learned of a German Maid.—Many times 
have I received bits of usefal knowledge from 
those younger and far less experienced than 
myself. Not long ago I employeda young 
German girl, among whose duties was the 
care of the lamps. After washing the chim-“ 
neys,she rinsed them in cold water and placed 
them upright on the hot cook stove. I pro- 
tested, but she said they would not break, so 
I awaited results. When they were hot and 
steaming,she took them off and polished them 
on a dry cloth and never, it seemed to me, 
did chimney polish so easily or shine so 
brightly. Since that time our lamp chimneys 
are always cleaned that way. It is so easily 
and quickly done! Apparently the process 
tempers them somewhat, so that they do not 
break so easily from any cause. Again: One 
day a package of beefsteak was brought from 
the butchers. When she went to prepare it for 
couking she opened the paper and spread it 
on the table with the steak upon it, which 
she proceeded to pound. I watched her with 
some misgivings, for I expected to see the 
paper adhere in little particles to the meat, 
but not so; the heavy brown paper was not 
even torn, and only slight moisture had passed 
through onto the table. The paper was 
burned, the spot quickly wiped up, and I had 
learned something about pounding steak.— 
{Doris. 
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Vacation in a Camp Wagon. 


MILLIE ABBOTT. 


A New England farmer, Mr Edward 
Adams, seems to have solved the question 
how a farmer and his family may enjoy 
a vacation trip independent of railroads 
and hotel accommodations. The mode of 
travel was in acamp wagon, drawn by two 
strong horses. Mr Adams had the wagon 
built for him during the winter after his own 
plans. It is 12 ft long by 6eft wide, with 
closets 16 inches square, each side of the driv- 
The driver’s seat tips forward and 
forms a convenient place for the gasoline 
stove, and one can stand inside and reach 
out of the front door and do the cooking, so 
let it rain or blow as it pleases, the travelers 
are prepared to meet the qne inconvenience 
of camp life. Around the driver’s seat, but- 
toned tight at top and sides, was an awning, 
which kept out the wind and rain and made a 
convenient place to pack things at night. The 
seats ran lengthwise. At night, slats were fit- 
ted across from seat to seat, and by carrying 
two extra cushions to put upon these slats, a 
very comfortable bed was made. A curtain 
divided the wagon into two sleeping apart- 
ments. There were four racks to hold books. 
These were placed over the windows and 
were made of thin wooden strips about two 
feet long, with fancy scroll ends. 

Underneath the wagon were three large 
boxes, one to carry the horses’ toilet articles, 
brushes, blankets, etc, another for bvots, 
shoes, rubbers, saws, screwdrivers, hammer, 
nails, ax, extra straps, etc, in case of acciden 
to harness or wagon. There was an oppor- 
tunity to use all the tools while on the road. 
In the third box was carried a goodly supply 
of canned goods, and had it not been for this 
foresight, the party would have been hungry 
many times, for the smaller towns through 
which they passed had no markets or stores. 
They also had under the wagon snaps on 
which they carried pails and hay.. For a re- 
frigerator, they used a large butter tub and fill- 
ed it with sand and sank a large tin pail in 
it. In this they kept the butter and a jar of 
milk. When they came to a,spring, they would 
moisten the sand, and thus they were able to 
keep butter hard and milk cool. The whole 
weight of camp wagon, horses and passengers 
was 3600 lbs. 

The route taken by Mr Adams, who lives in 
Massachusetts, was direct to the White Moun- 
tains. On the way home, he stopped at some 
of the Maine and New Hampshire beaches, 
including Old Orchard, Kennebunk, Wells, 
York, Rye and Hampton. Twenty-three de- 
lightful days were spent on the road. These 
‘days will be happily reviewed and vividly 
brought to mind, as one of the party had a 


er’s seat. 


kodak, and secured many fine views of the 
different places visited. To anyone who 
thinks of trying this plan next year, now is 
the time to get a second-hand wagon cheap, 
and winter is the time in which to fit it up 
for the journey. The accompanying phot)- 
graph shows Mr Adams’ camp wagon on the 


road. 


Paul’s Creeping Suit. 


MRS NELLIE HAWKS. 


Paul was one year old the 22d of November, 
795. But he was some months younger when 
he ‘‘posed’’ for the benefit of other babies, 
and other babies’ mothers, to whom a creeping 
suit is a thing 
unknown. 
Paul is’ the 
very fortunate 
owner of a 
mother who is 
ofa decidedly 
practical turn 
of mind, and 
full of really 
original ideas, 
as well as the 
ability to carry 
them into 
effect and make 
of them a suc- 
cess. AS .a 
natural con. 
sequence, his 
creeping days 
were made very 
happy and in- 
dependent. As 
soon as he began to creep in earnest, a creep- 
ing suit was put onto him, and his sturdy 
limbs were given free and untrammeled play. 
The garment, as readily seen, is an over-suit, 
quickly put on and taken off. .As his mamma 
says, ‘‘Like the old-fashioned Jersey waist, 
it is self-adjustable.’? The baby is arrayed 
in his regular short skirts and dress and when 
ready to get down on the floor for his daily 
exercise and play, the creeping suit is drawn 
on, skirts tucked down into the capacious top, 
and about his body, and he is then ready for 
business. 

This suit is made of a pair of bicycle stock- 
ings, about No8 or9. Paul’s older brothers 
furnish the material for his suits after they 
have worn the feet of the stockings beyond 
reasonable repair. The legs are cut open at 
the top. and down a sufiicient length that, 
when joined together in breeches or drawers 
shape, they form the seat and short body part. 
A broad, loose hem finishes the suit at the 
top, with the addition of shoulder pieces of 
same material. These may be attached to 
shoulder of the dress, with some kind of 








safety pin. The legs hemmed up to the right 
length leaves the simple but exceedingly use- 
ful and practical garment complete, except 
for the little flannel sack that goes with it, for 
cool weather or chilly mornings and evenings, 
In the warm summer months one would not, 
of course, burden a baby with this additional 
garment. Nor would skirts be put on the 
baby then. The diaper and slip of a dress 
would be all sufficient. The little sack may 
be as elaborate as one pleases to make it, 
One photograph of Sir Paul shows him in his 
round-about-pinked and floss-trimmed sack,as 
he wore it when creeping when the weather was 
such as necessitated such additional gar- 
ment. But this picture shows best the creep- 
ing suit, and for this reason is given prefer- 
ence here. Put such a suit on your girl 
babies. as well as your boys. They are no 
more to be defrauded of their ‘‘rights’’ than 
are their brothers. 

Girls the Best Butter-Makers.—Denmark has 
less population and area than Massachusetts, 
but exports 20 times as much butter as the 
United States. The butter is made by the 
girls (who have been trained to do this and 
other farm occupations in the public schools) 
and is bought readily by the English, who 
know it is clean and not tainted with marga- 
rine. Much of it is put up in small tins hold- 
ing from 4 lb to 28 lbs and surrounded by rice 
husks in wooden pails. They also make a 
specialty of selling frozen milk, which, when 
thawed out after even 12 days, is perfectly 
fresh. 

A Few Cures.—For catalepsy, burn a piece 
of brown paper under the nostrils of thes pa- 
tient. For epilepsy, a tablespoonful of castor 
oil, given clear; and slow, regular, firm but 
not too hard, rubbing over the stomach with 
an upward stroke only, for half an hour. If 
any person or animal gets poison by taking 
paint internally, give milk and sulphur. For 
poisonous bites, a poultice of salt stirred into 
yolk of egg.—| Klara Kooke. 





Remarkable Recovery 


OF A YOUNG LADY OF GASPORT, 
NEW YORK, FROM ANAEMIA. 


r, Buffalo, N ¥. 





From the Courie 


Miss Lulu Stevens, daughter of George 
Stevens, the well-known blacksmith, of Gas- 
port, Niagara county, New York, has surpris- 
ed her neighbors considerably, by not dying 
tive months ago, when the physicians said she 
could not live. 

This was quite a remarkable case. The 
young woman, who is very well-known on ac- 
count of her musical ability, had been a very 
healthy girl, until about ove year ago, when 
she began to fail, and grew so pale and ap- 
parently bloodless and so weak that after a 
few months she was given up to die. 

Last winter a physician who was a visitor 
at Gasport met Miss Stevens, and seeing her 
emaciated condition and hearing from the 
local doctors that the disease- was anemia, 
prevailed on the girl’s mother to make her 
try Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. Directly she 
commenced the treatment she began to mend, 
and now since February, when she decided to 
take them, she has become well and strong 
and the picture of good health. The mother 
of the girl, Mrs Stevens, says: ‘‘ Everyone in 
Gasport knows that Pink Pills cured Lulu, 
and I feel very thankful that we heard of 
them in time to save my child’s life.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness tothe blood and re- 
store shattered nerves. They are an_ unfail- 
ing specific for such diseases as locomotor 
ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ dance, 
Sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after effect of la grippe, palpita- 
tion of the heart, pale and sallow complex- 
ions, all forms of weakness either in male or 
female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers or 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are 
never sold in bulk or by the 100), by address- 
ing Dr Williams’ Medicine company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y. 





Ces Tumors and all malignant sores cured. No 
knife used. Address with stamp,Dr. Current, Paris,Ky. 





